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OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the management of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON. WILL OPEN for the 
Fifth Operatic Season, MONDAY, October Ist (and during 
the Week), with W. Vincent Wallace’s Popalar Romantic 
Spee of LURLINE. The Libretto by E. Fitzball. In 
dition to the Scenery of last Season, will be added an 
entirely New Mechanical and Scenic effect, by Messrs. 
Grieve and Telbin. LURLINE: Count Rudolph, Mr. W. 
Harrison; Wilhelm, Mr. Lyall; Rhineberg, Mr. Henry 
Wharton (his first a eg “The Baron Truenfels, Mr. 
Grattan Kelly ; Zelieck, Mr. H. Corri: Ghiva, Miss Leffer 
(her first appearance); Liha, Miss Albertazzi (her first ap- 
Lurline, Miss Louisa Pyne. After the 
fis e ORATION AL ANTHEM.” Conductor, Mr. 
ay = NEW OPERA, gate expressly for 
W. Balfe, will) be produced during the 
"ge Yimin are in preparation, in which 
pcos. FM attistes will make theirfirst appearance. Stage 
Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting Manager, Mr. 
Edward Murray.. The Scenery by Messrs. Grieve and 
Telbin. Doors open at Half-past Seven, commence at Eight. 
Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, £4.4s., £3 3s., £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d., 
£1 1s.; Dress Circle, 5a; Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 
2s. a: Amphitheatre, 1s. ents have been made 
for families visiting the Thea' » let Private Boxes, on 
S, at £1 5s. nightly, and 
on the Second Tier, for 10s. 6d., Four Persens. The Box 
Office will be open on, aud each day after, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 27th. No Charge for Booking, or Fées to Box- 
‘keepers. 


WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE UNIVERSITY of 
LONDON. — SESSION 1860-61.—The COLLEGE will 
OPEN for the Session on Monday, the Ist Cetober, 1860. 
The Session will termmate in July, 1861. 
PRINCIPAL. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION will be given in the fol- 
Jowing departments, viz. :— 
Classics Prof 
Ceeaes Grammar, Eng- 

ish Language, Logie, 

Mental and Moral Philo. » Professor A. J. Scott, M.A. 








J.G.Greenwood,B.A_ 


Professor A. Sandeman, M.A. 
.»-Professor R. B. Clifton, B.A. 





‘Natnral Philosophy........... 
History, Jurisprudence, and) re th 
Political Economy .........5* Professor R. C. Christie, M.A. 
Chemistry (Elementary, wi Professor Henry E. eae 
alytical and Practical)..... B.A., Ph. D., F.C.5. 


as. Ramey na ent W. C. Williamson, 


session), 
Physiology .........0- apdenere MRCAL., #58. 


Oriental Languages...............Professor T. Theodores. 
French. Monsieur A. Podevin. 
German Mr. T. Theodores. 
EVENING CLASSES, for persons not —— the day 
classes, include the following subjects of instruction, viz.- 
English Language, Classics, Mathematics, Natural Philo- 
sophy, History, Chemistry, Natural History, French and 








ADDITIONAL LECTURES, on which the attendance is 
optional, and without fees, viz.:—On the Greek of the New 
Testaraent; on the Hebrew of the Old Testament; on the 
Relations of Religion to the Life of the Scholar. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

The Victoria Scholarship, for competition in classical 
learning, atinual value, £20, tenable for two years. 

The Wellington Scholarship, for competition in the critical 
knowledge of the Greek Text of the New Testament, annual 
value, £20, tenable for one year. 

The Dalton Scholarships, viz., two scholarships in 
chemistry, annual value, £50 each, tenable for two years; 
two scholarships in mathematics, annual value, £25 each, 
tenable for not more than two years. 

Dalton Prizes in Chemistry are also intended to be 
offered. 

The Dalton Prize in Natural History, value, £15, given 
annually. _ 

Dinner will be provided within the College walls for such 
as may desire it. 

The Principal will attend at the College, for the purpose 
of receiving Students, on Thursday the 27th, and Friday the 
28th September, from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Further Particulars will be found in a Prospectus, which 
may be had from Mr. NicHoisox, at the College, Quay 
Street, Manchester. 

J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A., Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, 
Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees, St. James's 
Chambers, South King Street, Manchester. 





(SEYSTAL PALACE.—CLARA sine gig 
LO’S FAREWELL TOUR.—Two performances, on 
large seale, of the CREATION and MESSIAH, will take 
place in the Handel Orchestra, on WEDNESDAY, the 26th, 
and SATURDAY, the 29th of ember. Theband will com- 
— the principal Performers of the Norwich and Worcester 
Festivals, the band of the Crystal Palace Company, and 
numerous additions setlilienal and amateur. The Chorus 
will comprise members of most of the choral societies of the 
metropolis, forming in all an orchestraof about Two Thousand 
Pérformers. Principal vocalists: Mdme. Clara Novello, 
Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Santley, and 
lh ge Organist : Mr. Coward. Conductor: Mr. 
ict. 


Tickets of admission, 2s. 6d. each ; reserved seats, arranged 
in blocks, as at the Handel Festival, 2s, 6d. extra for each 
day; or, a set of admission and reserved-seat tickets, for the 
two days, 7s. 6d., may be had at the Crystal Palace, at 2, 
Exeter Hall, or of the agents of the Company. Persons 
intending to be present are requested to secure tickets 
immediately. 


[HE CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
OF ART at South Kensington, for Male and Female 
Students, and the METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS OF ers 
at 43, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, for Female Classes onl 
(removed from 37, Gower Street), and at Spitalfields, Crispin 
Street; Finsbury, Wilmington Street, Wilmington Square ; 
St. Thomas, Charter House, Goswell Street; Rotherhithe, 
Grammar School, Deptford Road ; St. Martin’ s-in-the-Pields, 
Castle Street, | ey? Acre; Lambeth, St. Mary's, Prince's 
Road; 'y Building ; and Christ Church, 
St:  George’s- tect tere Cone Street, will RE-OPEN on 
MONDAY, the Ist OCTOB 


By order of the “a of Council on Education. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN STREET, LONDON. 
DIRECTOR. 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., &c. 
The prospectus for the Se§sion commencing on the Ist of 
October next, will be sent on application to the Registrar. 
The Courses of Instruction embrace C . by Dr. 
nae gs Physics, by Prof. Tyndall; Nataral istory, by 
Huxley ; peony | and “Mining, by Mr. Warrington 
Sart ; Metallurgy, by Dr. Percy ; and Applied Mechanics, 
by fessor Willis. 











TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, 
Entirely Re-decorated, will commence on Monday, 

October Ist, 1860. Hamilton's Excursions to the Continent 
and Back in Two Hours en route to Italy, France, Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, Switzerland, and the Rhine. Painted on 
30,000 square feet of Canvas by the most eminent English 
and Foreign Artists, and been Exhibited in the hm we 
Continental cities of Europe with the greatest success. 

Cicerone,. Mr. Leicester Buckingham. The. National 
Music by H. Torllac, &c. 


ARE. MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. — 
J J.T. NORMAN, 178, City Road, E.C., has ON SALE 
the wing RARE DIA’ TOMACEE: :—Aulacodiscus 
Formosus, um Arcticum 
Favus, and Senedioees Ralfsii. 
The four forwarded for 53., or 1s. 6d. each. 
Twenty-four Fossil Diatomacez, in a box, for 15s. 


NEW SUPPLY OF SPRING WATER 
+ TO LONDON. 

A Company is now in course of formation forthe purpose 
of introducing into Londen spring water free from organic 
impurity, from Grays, in — Fall information respecting 

















the same may be lication to Mr. BEALE, at 
Messrs. EYRYN BROT HERS 22, Change Alley, Corn- 
hill, B.C. 





\AUTION.—FRENCH, 9, Royal Exchange, 
London, Chronometer, Watch, and Clockmaker, 
established 1310, has NO CONNECTION whatever, and 
never had any, with the CITY OBSERVATORY, carried 
on by Mr. Jacob French, since 1854, as Jeweller and Watch- 
maker. Mr. Jacob French sold his premises in July last to 
Mr. BENNETT, of 64 and 65, Cheapside. The words “ Late 
French" in his advertisements being calculated to mislead 
the public, renders this caution necessary. 


ENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to Joun Bexyert, Watch Manufactory, 
65 Cheapside. 








W ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
Established A.D. 1842. 
Chief Offices: 3, Parliament Street, S.W. 
City Branch: 8, Old Jewry, E.C. 


DIRECTORS. 

Henry Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq., Upper Bedford Place, 
Russell Square. 

Thomas Somers Cocks, Esq., J.P., Charing Cross, and Here~ 
ford Street, Park Lane. 

George Henry Drew, Esq., Hibernia Chambers, London 
Bridge, and Caterham, Surrey. 

William Freeman, Esq., Millbank Street, Westminster. 

Francis Fuller, Esq., 21, Parliament Strect, Westminster, 
10, Cornhill, City, and Caterham, Surrey. 

Joseph Henry Goodhart, . J.P., 3, 4, and 5, Ratcliff 
Highway, and the Manor ouse, Upper Tooting, Surrey, 

Edmund Lucas, Esq., Millbank Street, Westminster, and 
Wandsworth, Surrey. 

Frederick Boyd Marson, Esq., Brunswick Place, Regent's 


a Robinson, Esq., J.P., Lavant House, Chichester, 


James Ls Seager, Esq., Millbank Row, Westminster, and 
Carroun House, Surrey. 


John Bazley White, Esq., Blackheath, Kent, 
PHYSICIAN. 
he Basham, M.D., Chester Street, Grosvenor 


SOLICITORS. 


Lethbridge and Mackrell, 25, Abingdon Street, 
nn W cotmminatet, and Burney Street, Greenwich. 
VALUABLE NEW PRINCIPLE IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 

The Bonuses may be not to make the 
of the quenietas staal prong de also to an ae 
amount assured to be payable to the Policy holder on his 
attaining a given age. 

The rates of Preminm are lower than those charged by 
many other offices, and thus afford an Jmmediate Bonus to 
the assurer, and a saving of expense. . 

Permission granted to suspend the 
more Premiums, in case of temporary > pay. 

Assurances for members of Building Societies and for the 
Industrious Classes. 
nn be furnishe4 cz application to the 

ctuary, 

. ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A, 
Author of the Treatise on Savings-Banks. 


'UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
Stat tii om cade 
aiter three Samiil pabeeatin of pomeees bane kes anauie. 


Policies effected sunetnd tee eminae content 
<a fea meno 





in the Society's 

The Premiums required this Society for 
young lives are Beg oy many other old 
Offices, and Insurers are from all risk by an 
ample guarantee fund in to the accumulated funds 
derived from the investments of 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office, 


Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
necile Street, London, of of aay of the agonts of the 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 

» WAREHOUSES, 66° and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 

OUTFITS for os India, and China, for Naval and 
Military and 


Midshipmen, 
for gentlemen's eeerues viz, Naval and Military 





and civilian dress of the best material and Serunorereaye 
shirts, hosi phir eM ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barred’ SIMMS cok ‘colada embracing every 


ee of cabinet ick, conbes, Seiad wocpecnbemen Ae 
suited to all climates. 


Mauufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 


THs AOU AEE. —LLOYD’S 
Instructions for Tonk Mar 2 pages, and 101 
insractins tor Tank Management, 12 

‘Apply direct phi pega Liorp, Portland Road,. 








| Regent's Park, London, W. 


| 
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Lately published, in Two Vols., post 8vo., price 21s. cloth, 


MEMORIALS OF 


THOMAS HOOD, 


Collected, Arranged, and Edited by his Daughter, with a Preface and Notes by his Son. dont with 


many copies from his own Sketches, and of a MS. page of “ 


“The most elaborate ape rat 
morials now published. . ese 
- « « Much or little, however, all is well done. 


LONDON : 


ONG OF THE Sure.” 


not give a better idea of Thomas Hood than we obtain from the simple me- 
letters perfectly reflect his character, with all its fun, geniality, and tenderness 
The work is a complete success.""—Times, Septem 


EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 


, 





WORKS BY THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 
HOUD’S POEMS. Twelfth Edition. Feap. 8vo., price 7s. cloth. 
HOOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. Ninth Edition. Feap. 8vo., price 5s. cloth. 


HCOD’S OWN; or, Laughter from Year to Year. 
Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. cloth 


A New Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo., illustrated by 350 


HOOD'S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, in Prose and Verse. With Eighty-seven Original Designs. A 


New Edition. Feap. 8vo., price 5s. cloth. 


LONDON : EDWARD MOXON AND CO.; 44, DOVER STREET. 





NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SHARPE’S EGYPT. 


In Two Vols., demy 8vo., price 24s. cloth, with upwards of 350 Hlustrations and Two Coloured Maps, 


THE HISTORY OF EGYPT, 


From the Earliest Times to the Conquest by the Arabs, a.p. 640. 
Br SAMUEL SHARPE. 


“Mr. Sharpe's is the only English book in which the student can find a 
‘ The book 


Ptolemies and Casars. 


him a definite an 
September 15, 1860. 


\ 


LONDON 


complete consecutive history of Egypt under the 


has become handsome as well as useful, being enriched with many illustrations 
representing “oar hieroglyphics, and other Egyptian remains. . 
d moderate object, and 


. . Like King Ptolemy himself, he has set before 


has carried it. out in a discreet and rational manner.”—Saturday Review, 


: EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 





Just published, feap. 8vo., cloth boards, price 9s. 6d. 
7" FRENCH UNDER ARMS. 
. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
“The book which is light in manner is social in substance. 





ber Sth. 
L. Boor, 207, Regent Street, W. 





dust.published, the third edition, price 10s. 64. 
PweNtY YEARS IN THE CHURCH. 
By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 

L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street; W. 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d., 


| Fag mene RECTORY, Being Part the 
Second of “ Twenty Yearsin the Church.” 


By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 


“*Elkerton Rectory’ is one of the most charming stories 
‘we have read many a day. It is a perfect picture of the cares 
and the sorrows and the joys, of country clerical | 
life. It is the production of in gueuieen whew geek anes | 
is equal to his powersas a writer, and whose sound and 
prose aya o_o vies with his knowledge of the | 

his. ability to depict things as they are.” — 
Moming fi Herald, September 7th. 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. | 








Just ready, 1 vol., price 10s. 6d., 


n[HE LONG RUN. A Novel. By Henny 

Oweax, LL.D., Author of * Out on the World,” &c. 

“*The Long Run’ is decidedly a brilliant sketch of life, 
and an effective exposition of some momentous phases of | 
humen nature.”"—The Evening Sun. 

“The scene of the novel is chiefly laid in Ireland, and as | 
Picturesque description is evidently the author's forte, he | 
has ample oppurtustity ef revelling in it. . . The} 
dialogues. are inftised with much dramatic spirit, and are 
quite up to the mark, while the style is otherwise fluent and | 
energetic.”—Dispatch, July 14. 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





Price One Shilling. 
‘HE GREAT EASTERN’S LOG, 
Containing HER FIRST TRANSATLANTIC VOYA: GE. 
and ALL PAR‘ TICULARS OF HER AMERICAN Visit’ 
By AN EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 
Brapsver & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 





Limp att, gets 2s. | 

IGHT LECTURES ON THE -| 
MENT OF THE LORD’s a” | 

London: Eryrxerons, and all Booksellers. 





' 
' 
| 
| 


i 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 





The following NEW VOLUMES are just issued: 


Be HANDBOOK FOR BERKS. 


If very magne to read it will be found no less useful to Be 


BUCKS, and OXFORDSHIRE; with a particular 


| account of the City and University of Oxford, and the 


| Deseent of the Thames to Maidenhead and Windsor. 


With 
Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


| LA 
j URRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH 
a! 


WALES. With Map. Post Svo. 
Itt. 

+ HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GER- 

MANY, including HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, 


and the RHINE to SW ITZERLAND. A New and Revised 
Edition. With Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 1s. 


5s. 6d. 


Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BY ORDER OF THE 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 
HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC 
and ASTRONOMIC AL EPHEMERIS, forthe Year 1864. 
Jouy Murray, Albemarle Street, 
Publisher to the Admiralty. 





This day, fcap. Svo., cloth, 3s: 6d., 


HE PRAIRIE AND OVERLAND 
TRAVELLER; a Book for Emigrants, ‘Traders, Tra- 


| vellers, Hunters, and Soldiers traversing Great Plains and 


Prairies. By Captain R. B. MARCEY. Illustrated. 

“ This is a real, carefully executed collection of informa- 
tion and experiences, the which every one who takes up will 
hardly lay down until he has readfromAtoZ. . . . Itis 
not only —— to the special traveller, but fascinating to 
| the general reade: The author is as full of matter 
as any old saiior vib hes sailed four times round the world.” 
—Athenzun. 


Saxpson Low, Sox, and Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 





This day, price 1s., feap., cloth, 


OW TO MAKE MINIATURE PUMPS 
AND A FIRE ENGINE: a Book for Boys. With 
Seven Diagrams. 


Sawrsox Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 





This day, at all Libraries, in 1 vo! 


., post Svo., cloth, 
price Ss. td. 
JOURNEY INTO THE BACK 


XA COUNTRY: inctnding an Exploration of the Valley 
of the Mississippi. 


By FREDERICK LAW OLMSTEAD, 
Author of “ Walks and Telks of a Farmer in Engiand.” 
Sampson Low, Sox, and Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 





NEW POPULAR WORKS. 


FLOWERS, GRASSES, AND SHRUBS, a - 
lar Book on Botany. By MARY PIRIE. With 51 
Tilustrations. 388 pp. fep. 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt side 
or 4s. gilt edges. 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO AND PERU 
by HERNANDEZ CORTES and FRANCIS PIZARRO. 

ight full-page Dlustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE MILITARY FE OF from 
pig eco ager e tag Present Time. 
Eight full-page Mustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF HUMBOLDT, 
with an Account of his Discoveries. Eight full-page 
Tilustrations. 3s. 6d. 


MEDICAL MISSIONARIES; or, Medical Agency 
with Christian Missions to the Heathen. 
By Dr. MARLEY. Is. 6d. Crown 8vo. 


HARDSHIPS MADE EASY: embracing Domes- 
tic Hardships; Hardships in Travel, Hardships: Abroad. 
Illustrated. 1s. Crown 8vo. 

THE MANSE GARDEN. By Rev. Dr. Paterson. 
Ninth Thonsand. 2s. Crown 8vo. 


READINGS FOR YOUNG MEN, MERCHANTS, 
MEN OF BUSINESS, &c. Is. 6d. Crown Syo. 





A BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 
TRAVELS NOT FAR FROM With a 


HOME. 
Preface which onght to be read. “* AUBIER S8T. 
HELIER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





NEW NOVELS. 

WEDDED AND WINNOWED;; or, the Trials of 
Mary Gascoigne. By MARABEL MAY. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. (post. free). 

* Bitter torture 

Shall winnow the truth from falsehood.”"—Shakspeare. 

ADRIFT; or, The Fortunes of Connor Blake. 
By BIDDULPH WARNER. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
(post free). 

Written with spirit, and full of dry humour and incident. 

TALES OF A TATLER. By J.. Pearson Irvine, 
First-Class Undergraduate, London University. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. (post free). 

“With frequent intercourse, and always sweet and 
always friendly, we were wont to cheat a t hour.” 
ALL RIGHT: an Old Maid’s Tale. Crown 

8vo. cloth, price 5s. (post free). 

ROUGH TYPES OF ENGLISH LIFE. By the 
late J. C. SYMONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. (post free). 

= CURATE OF Auto- 


INVERESE: a Clerical 
ography. By BRACBBRIDGE HEMYNG, Crown 
on cloth, 3s. éd. (post free). 





London: JAMES BLACKWOOD, 
Paternoster Row. 





NOW READY. 


‘i ANNOTATED PARAGRAPH 
BIBLE.—The Old and amttimeg rome aecording to 
dhe Autoriaed. Version, serene tn, Parngrapis and Pera 
with ati stes, laces to severa. 
soerangiior sigan. New | Selection of References. With 


Maps and Engravings. Super-reyal 8vo. 


Old Testament, cloth beards... o- 14a. 
New Testament, iG ie rays 7a. 
Completeimone Vol, do. «ue wee 2. 
Ditto,inthree Vols:,do. =... én on _~* 
Large Paper Edition do._... one on 28s. 
Ditto, half bound in Morocco, ..- se 32s. 


May be also had in Parts. 

CHEAP ISSUE, RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
(i= FROM CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 

Consisting of 160 pages of good-sized type, designed 
as-one of a cheap issue of books “for enlarged circulation 
64. in limp cloth binding. 

XNOODLY PEARLS; or, Choice Extracts 

from the Best Writers. 160 pages of good print in 

limp binding, 6d. 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED. 

Rees tio® being Five Discourses 

by DANIEL WILSON, Bishop of Calcutta, DANTEL 
DE SUPERVILLE, Dr. GEORGE PAYNE, DR. JOHN 
CAIRD, and R. H. SEELEY. Foolscap, 8vo., 28. cloth 
boards. 


—— PEOPLE'S ALMANACK FOR 1861. 
two pages, with Engravings, price one Penny. 
A oes and popular work, containing matters necessary to 
known by if classes throughout the year. 
The Re.ictovs Tract Socrery, 56, Paternoster Row; and 
164, Piceadilly, and Sold by the Booksellers. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPT. 22, 1860. | 
REVIEWS. 


THE FRENCH UNDER ARMS.* 


Tue papers contained in this little book are 
not “essays.” But we will not quarrel with 
names. As narratives and descriptions they | 
are probably all the more acceptable to the | 
public. And they deal with a subject which | 

peculiar interest for Englishmen at | 
the present time. We are not aware what | 
were Mr. Jerrold’s particular sources of infor- | 
mation ; but the work has all the appearance | 
of that authenticity which is guaranteed by | 
actual experience. The author has in many of | 
his previous writings indicated a considerable | 
acquaintance with France and the French— | 
and to know much of the French and not to | 
know something of them “ under arms” would | 
be difficult indeed. 

The first chapter at any rate is from an 
original source of information. Before writing 
of M. Minié, Mr. Jerrold made the acquaintance | 
of M. Minié himself, and what he saw of that | 
gentleman and what that gentleman said, he | 
has placed upon pleasant record. When one | 
hears of the name of a person in connection | 
with an invention, one is usually prepared to 
be: informed that he is not the inventor, but | 
somebody who adopted the discovery, or else | 
that he has been dead many years, and that 
nobody knows anything about him. A great 
many persons pass down Baker Street without 
dreaming of asking, Who was Baker? and a 
ure many persons probably have handled 

inié’s rifle without it occurring to them 
that there is such a person as Minié in existence. 
And yet there is. M. Minié lives, moves, and 
has his being at the present moment at Vin- 
cennes, engaged in the appropriate occupation 
of superintending the manufacture of his own 
invention. It was this weapon, with the 
sword-bayonet, which made the Chasseurs de 
Vincennes so formidable in Africa. It was 
here that our author saw the inventor sitting 
among ved barrels and conical bullets in 
the wala established for him in the old 
fortress of “that place, where he teaches the 
famous chasseurs the use of the rifle. He is 
an old chef de bataillon, and: has been accorded 
his present in recognition of his services. 
He is described as a thoroughly practical man, 
and makes the fact undeniable by working in 
his shirt-sleeves, as all practical men are sup- 
posed to do. He freely told Mr. Jerrold his 
experiences: how he was nearly dismissed from 
the army under Louis Philippe for studying 
improvements in fire-arms ; how, when his in- 
vention became appreciated, he refused to take 
any money for it, declaring that whatever ser- 
vices he could render in that way belonged to 
his country; how his well-known rifle had 
cost him six years’ labour, and he considers it 
far from what it onght to be even now, though 
he to make a perfect one some day; 
how the Emperor treats him with friendly con- 
fidence, and asks him to breakfast, and once 
sent him twenty thousand francs in return for 
a special rifle with which M. Mini¢ pre- 
sented his Majesty. These, and similar 

he made not im any spirit of 
self-glorification, but in the course of a pleasant 
chat, in which we may suppose Mr. Jerrold to 
have been the questioner. After the rifle first 
became , in 1848, M. Minié, it appears, 
received most tempting overtures from Russia. 

*The French under Arms. Being Essays on Military 
Matters in France. By Blanchard Jerrold. (London: L. 
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| be sent into the field with an inexhaustible supply 





Booth.) 


“Tf he would go to St. Petersburg he should 
have the rank of lieut.-colonel, an establishment 
to himself, and a handsome salary. But Minié 
firmly declined the bait. ‘ Tenez!’ he ex- 
claimed energetically, ‘if I had accepted the 
engagement I should have cut my throat before 
now.” We extract the following from 
Mr. Jerrold’s pleasant sketch of this great 


| gunner :— 


“ Our attention was next directed to the chef's 
collection of cartridges, bullet-moulds, and bullets. 
They were arranged ina series of drawers; and 
looked a grimly menacing assortment of instruments. 
He told us that he had made balls in every conceiy- 
able shape, and that he had manufactured the moulds 
with his own hands. One of the specimens was 
remarkably ingenious. Minié declared that it was 
calculated to give the least possible resistance to 
the air. And thus the chef illustrated his assertion : 
He took’up an iron tube, and standing at one end of 
the shop, blew his bullet with such force that it 
struck firmly into the opposite wall. Again and 


again he blew it from a fixed point, and again and 


again it reached almost the hole it made at the first | Italians, 


shot. This bullet was on the principle of the 


| Archimedian screw. Then we had an anecdote in 


reference to this screw-bullet. Mini¢é took this 
ingenious bullet and a tube to the Tuileries, and 
submitted his new projectile to the Emperor. A 
few days afterwards the chef paid a second visit 
to his sovereign, and found that his Majesty had 
riddled the richly-ornamented walls of his cabinet 
with the new projectile. 
“We passed from the subject to another. Holding 
up one of the compact cartridges he had recently 
Minié to prove how soldiers might 


of ammunition. At every tum in his crowded 
little workshop, he had some riment to show, 
or some half-developed idea at which he was working. 
At breakfast, over his slice of melon, or at the butts 
of Vincennes, the chef is the same man. His idea 
is before him. The perfection of arms’is the devour- 
ing passion of his life. Always attempting some- 
thing new,—always practising his arms, he may, 
any day, produce a great result. In France he is 
known as the great authority on fire-arms; and it 
was to him, therefore, that the Emperor appealed 
for advice when the new Imperial Guard was to be 
armed. The question was not slowly filtered through 
committees and councils. M. Minié was summoned. 
He stated his views frankly; and gave reasons for 
them. The Emperor listened and decided. M. 
Minié armed the ial Guard of France. 

* But it is as a workman who has risen from the 
ranks that Mini¢ is interesting,—it is as a man who 
has mastered the minutest details of his art that he 
is to be admired. His example is good for every 
man who bears arms. Every rifleman should under- 
stand the use of évery inch of his weapon. In the 
use of fire-arms especially a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. The man who comprehends all 
the mechanism of the arm he uses, and who has 
mastered the principles on which it is built, will 
handle it with an ease and confidence unknown to 
the rifleman who knows nothing beyond loading 
and taking aim.” 

“The Foreign Legions” is an interesting 

The French are so accustomed to 
appropriate to themselves every possible credit 
for their own prowess, that they make one 
forget that they have occasionally been om 
by others—which, however, we = charitably 
suppose was principally upon the occasions 
when they were defeated! The first foreign 
legions in France were—as in most other 
countries—mere mobs bent upon plunder ; but 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, says 
our author, they were organised into regi- 
ments :— 

“They then mixed themselves up in the religious 
wars; they followed the white plume of Henri 
They took part in the bloody struggle against the 
house of Austria. During the warlike reign of 
Lows XIV. they grew in strength. Spain, Italy ; 
even England, contributed paid soldiers to the armies 
of France—soldiers commanded by kings, or the 


IV. | Pierre S 





sons of kings ; by exiled kings, or future kings. In 
the course of the seventeenth century, the French 
armies were strengthened by regiments of Seoteh, 
Trish, Liégeois, Walloons, Swedes, Danes, Hungarians, 
Croats, Poles, and Corsicans; to this list, Turks, 
Tartars, and Negroes were added in the eighteenth 
century; while the force of the Swiss contingents 
continually increased. ‘ 

“The reader, anxious to hear of the exploits. of 
these foreign regiments, should read aecounts of the 
battles of Rocroy, Steinkerque, and Neuvinde. At 
Fribourg they threw. themselves into the midst of 
the enemy, to win back the great Condés baton 
ofauthoritv. At Denain they helped to save France; 
and their historian, taking a Frenchman’s view of 
the highest compliment he can bestow, declares that 
at Hastembeck they rivalled the infantry of France 
in courage. We may, however, estimate the services 
France has derived from the employment of foreign 
troops in another way. A glance at the list of 
French marshals is most conclusive on this point. 
It includes the two Trivulci, Jean Caraccioli (Pri 
of Melphes), Pierre Strozzi, Albert de Gondi, Concino- 
Concini (Marshal of Ancre). The Broglies were 
ians, the Ornanos came from Corsiea, and the 
Schombergs from Germany. Sweden may claim 
Rosen and Asfeld; Belgium, Marsin; H ry; 
Fy ise some a bes and Léiwendahl, the 
worthy dant rederic IT. England 
also find sons in the glorious roll. There are Robert 
Stuart, the Earl of Thomond, and Berwick. Saxony 
claims from the list the conqaeror of Fontenoy; 
and Bavaria boasts of Suckner. Coming down 
near our own time, we find this wonderful list 
strengthened by the names of Massena, Macdonald, 
Poniatowski, Clarke, and the Prince of Hohenlohe. 
We are reminded, however, that the foreign 
of the French Empire are-not to be mixed up wi 
those of the old Monarchy. These are not bound 
to France by private convention, nor by capitulation: 
they are volunteers filled with the ardour of soldiers 
fighting fora good cause. In estimating the military 
glory of the first ire, most writers have 
neglected the claims of foreign battalions to a 
share of it. These claims M. Fieffé has fai 
allowed in his history. Ireland contributed splendi 
battalions. Holland recruited a faithful army for 
Louis ees and ae gave to 
the Imperial army their intrepid legions; even 
Prussia saw a Wi i ow in the list of 
the Emperor's forces ; Poland sent her legions of the 
Danube, and those lanmcers who spread terror 
throughout Spain; and we are told that Russia, 
Sweden, and Somat might, have recognised. their 
children—prisoners of war—in the ore of 
Tour d'Auvergne and Isembcurg, as E might 
have claimed sons among the pioneers of the army, 
The above list of the foreign contingents would be 
very imperfect were we not to add the soldiers whom 
Switzerland offered to the French Republic and 
Empire; the sharpshooters and brilliant cavalry 
sent to the perce ome Sardinig and aaneae 
Italian states; the Spanish and Portuguese regi 
of infantry; the Greek, Coptic, and Mameluke 
legions of Turkey, and the Ionian battalions of the 
republic of the Seven Isles.” : 

After the Restoration, only the legion of the 
Prince of Hohenlohe and a few battalions of 
Swiss were retained. The services of these 
brave and faithful hirelings had always been 
active and distinguished. Francis the First 
said that had his own troops fought eq 
well he would not have suffered the defeat. of 
Pavia; and Charles the Ninth, after escapi 
from the Huguenots, declared that after 
it was to the Swiss and the Duke of Nemours 
that he owed his kingdom. “It is estimated,” 
says the author :— 

“That the Swiss cantons have furnished seven 
fifty thousand paid soldiers to France. 
A good anedote eS point is on record. 
A minister of Louis « Sai 


fehinee al ieee hi i 
the kings a road might 

to Bile. ‘That may be true, sir,’ the Colonel re- 
torted ; ‘but if it were possible to collect all 
blood which my compatriots have spilt in 
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Majesty’s service, and that of your predecessors, it 
‘would also be possible to fill a canal from Paris to 
Bale’ The Colonel was right. The Swiss have 
been the bravest mercenaries that have ever sold 
their courage. Never have soldiers been truer to a 
cause than the Swiss guards were to that of the 
Bourbons in revolutionary times. They have figured 
conspicuously in tempestuous times—in 1567, at 
the retreat of Meaux; in 1792, 0n the 10th of 
August; in 1830, on the days of July. Let us be 
just to these men, even if we are unfriendly to their 
cause. They had bargained their services away to 
the Bourbons, and they fought like tradesmen deter- 
mined to carry out the spirit of their commercial 


agreement. 

“ At the present time France does not employ 
mercenaries, as in the days of Louis XIV.: she has 
now only her foreign legion, which has won its glory 
in useful works, ting ian colonisation. 
This legion has included French officers of distinction, 
and among these we find the name of Canrobert.” 

An interesting chapter is devoted to the 
Zouaves—that brave band of desperadoes who 
have obtained so extraordinary an amount of 
popularity of late years—and who are now 
rivalled only by the Turcos, whose eccentric 
method of fighting even ‘‘ Punch” can scarcely 
exaggerate, and whose method of settling with 
a Parisian cabman has excited general admi- 
ration for the promptitude and economy of the 
arrangement. The Zouaves, if somewhat less 
eccentric both in their mode of making war 
and preserving peace, are yet sufficient depar- 
tures from the ordinary military standard to 
be objects of equal curiosity. Like the Turcos 
they were originally Africans; but they are 
now Frenchmen, organised on the African 
model, and the specimens recently performing 
at one of the London theatres may be accepted 
as very fair specimens of the majority. But 
those of our readers who wish to know “all 
about” this celebrated corps, we 1ust refer to 
the ample account given of them in this 
volume—in which solid information is seasoned 
most judiciously with anecdotal and other 
amusing matter. Among the most remarkable 
of the other chapters of the work is a lively 
contrast between the training of an English 
and of a French officer. There is much truth 
in the picture, and the advantage is undoubtedly 
in fayour of the French system. But Mr. 
Jerrold fallssomewhat too much into the popular 
prejudice of the day, which seems to judge of the 
officers of the British army by the few scamps 
among them who occasionally turn up at 
police offices—forgetting that they include 
among their class so large a proportion of the 
manliness and intelligence of the day. We 
think we may declare, from a not inconsider- 
able experience of what they are made of, that 
there are among them fewer specimens of the 
“Captain bold of Halifax,” and ‘“‘ Jack Web- 
ber” school than civilians generally 
imagine. For the rest, we cordially concur in the 
views of the author, and must congratulate him 
matting produced a volume which undoubt- 

ycombines the modern requirement of being 
useful and entertaining at the same time. 





GATHERINGS OF A NATURALIST IN 
AUSTRALASIA.* 


A popuULAR writer of the day has asserted that 
one great advantage which the study of natural 
history presents to the enquirer is to be found 
in its lack of directly human interest. Accord- 
ing to the view he has adopted, it appeals to 
no prejudice, it stirs up no strong passions, it 
: no party predilections, or educational 
antipathies ; it is the study of facts instead of 
theories ; it requires the exercise of careful 
observation, but it offers no encouragement to 
* Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australasia, By George 
Bennett, MD. (London: John Van Yoorst.) 





pre-conceived opinions. All this is true toa 
certain extent, but it is not the whole truth, for 
it may be argued, on the other hand, that 
however strange it may appear that such a 
science should awaken the strong feelings 
excited by politics or religion, yet, that as 
naturalists possess the frailty of other mortals, 
so are they equally unreasonable and equally 
liable to prejudice. In fact, directly a man 
becomes warmly interested in any topic, no 
matter whether it be politics or pig-iron, at that 
moment there is a risk that his prejudices will 
overpower his judgment. It would not, in- 
deed, be impossible to add to the “ quarrels of 
authors” an appendix on the disputes of natu- 
ralists; but such a chapter would contain 
nothing interesting and instructive, and it 
would afford the same _ and one-sided 
view of an illustrious class which is produced 
by the elder D’Israeli’s well-known volume on 
the calamities and bickerings of literary men. 

There can be doubt, however, that the 
pursuits of the naturalist are on the whole 
conducive to mental tranquillity. The investi- 
gations the study of natural history requires, 
are so varied and so interesting, they demand 
so much patience, and so much daily exercise in 
the open air, that mind and body are alike 
invigorated, and the popular belief in the 
longevity of naturalists is founded on a broad 
basis of fact. 

Thelife which Dr. Bennett led for longmonths 
together, while accumulating the original and 
important information contained in the volume 
before us, must have proved singularly delight- 
ful to a man possessed by such evident ear- 
nestness and enthusiasm in the pursuit of his 
favourite study. : 

These ‘* Gatherings” are the fruit of a widely- 
extended survey of New South Wales, New 
Zealand, and some of the Austral islands; and 
as that portion of the globe bids fair some day 
to be fully peopled by the Anglo-Saxon race, 
a volume which contains acctrate information 
on the natural productions of Tasmania and of 
the Australian continent cannot fail to be inter- 
esting. That vast region abounds with animal 
and vegetable life. Gigantic trees afford space 





most of them gorgeous in plumage and strange 
in voice, and it is probable that im a few years 
Becky hasten, nea spre will be heard 
| amid the strange din of the forest aborigines. 
The rank undergrowth affords a home to 
numerous reptiles, most of which are poisonous, 
and many of them virulent; the mammalia 
differ from those met with in other parts of the 
globe. Dr. Bennett in reminding us of a 
saying of Charles Lamb’s, that the forefeet of 
the kangaroo seem adapted for picki kets, 
adds that “‘he forgot to mantline the daguhiat 
characterising the animal kingdom of Australia, 
that they have pockets to be picked, being 
mostly marsupial.” Then there are marvellous 
trees and flowers, unlike any which are known 
elsewhere ; stinging-nettles growing to twice 
the height of our noblest beeches ; lilies which 
commonly flower from a stem ten to fourteen 
feet high ; trees which shed their bark annually, 
and aie from the leaves of which gas can be 
extracted, equal to that produced from the 
best English coal. 

Perhaps the greatest curiosity to be found 
in the rivers of Australia is the Ornithorhyn- 
chus Paradoxus, or Water Mole, which is de- 
scribed by Dr. Bennett as forming a connecting 
link between the quadruped, the bird, and the 
reptile. When first a preserved skin of the 
animal was sent to England, it was looked upon 
as a clever fraud, but the proof of its genuine- 
ness soon became two strong to be resi Dr. 
Bennett enjoys the honour of having been the 














within their dense shades for myriads of birds, | the 








first naturalist to lore the burrow of this 
singular animal, and the first to capture a 
living specimen. He succeeded afterwards in 
securing several, but they did not live long in 
confinement. However, the hopes of a natu- 
ralist are not utterly crushed by the death of 
his specimens, since he enjoys ‘‘ theconsolation of 
dissection.” The following account of these 
little treasures is very graphicand interesting :— 

“T arrived with my little family of Omithorhynchi 
safe at Sydney, and as they survived for some time, 
an opportunity was afforded me of observing their 
habits. The little animals appeared often to dream 
of swimming, for I have frequently seen their fore- 
paws in movement as if inthe act. If I placed them 


onthe ground during the day, they ran about, seeking 
some dark corner for ; and when put in a 
dark place, or in a box, they huddled themselves up 


assoonasthey became alittle reconciled to the locality , 
and went to sleep. I found that they would sleep 
onatable, sofa, or indeed anywhere ; but, if permitted, 
would always resort to that spot in which had 
er been accustomed to Although 

‘or days together they would sleep in the bed made 
up for them, yet on a sudden, from some unaccount- 
able caprice, they would shift their resting-place, and 
seek re behind a box, or in some dark retirement, 
in preference to their former habitation. They 
usually side by side, looking like a pair of 
furred balls, and surly little growls issued from them 
when disturbed; nevertheless, when very soundasleep, 
they might be handled and examined without evincing 
any signs of annoyance. One evening both the little 
pets came out about dusk, went as usual and ate 
food from the saucer, and then commenced playing, 
like two puppies, attacking each other with their 
mandibles, raising their forepaws, and tumbling one 
over the other. Inthe struggle one would get 
thrust down; and at the moment when the spectator 
would expect it to rise again and renew the combat, 
it would commence scratching itself, its antagonist 
looking on and waiting for the sport to be renewed. 


struggled violently to escape, and their loose 
in’ sandened it di t to retain them. 
Their eyes being placed so high on the head, they 
do not see objects well in a i agg ee icm 
uently ran against every thing in the room duri 

their perambulations, spreading confusion among al 
the light and easily overturnable articles. I have 
occasionally seen them elevate the head, as if to 
regard objects above or around them. Sometimes I 
have been able to enter into ° play ip tkecg ed 
scratching and tickling them with my r; they 
seemed to be we ia, stig Ht pp aeevles, 
biti m A moving about 
rages ng 4 es similar treatment. 
Besides combing their fur to clean it when wet, I 
have seen them preen it with their beak (if the term 
may be allowed) as a duck would clean its feathers. 
It is, indeed, interesting to watch them engaged in 
the operations of the toilet, by which their coats 
acquire an increased bright and glossy appearance. 
When I placed them in a pan of deep water, they 
were eager to get out after being there only a short 
time ; but when the water was shallow, with a turf 
of grass ang in pe Pe om ery pod Taine 
exceedingly. ey Wo together, attac 

one pre: + with their aati, and rolling over 
in the water in the midst of their gambols; and 
afterwards, when tired, get on to the turf, where 
they would lie combing themselves, until the fur 
was quite smooth and eee It was most ludicrous 
to observe these uncouth-looking little creatures, 
running about, overturning and seizing one another 
with their mandibles, and then, in the midst of their 
funand frolic, coolly inclining to one side and scratch- 
ing themselves in the gentlest manner imaginable. 
‘After the cleaning tion was concluded, they 
would perambulate the room for a short time, and 
then seek repose. They seldom remain longer than 
ten or fifteen minutes in the water ata time. As 
they were not confined during the night, I sometimes 
heard them growling ; they seemed as if they were 


fighting or playing, and as if the saucer containing 
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their food had been upset in the scuffle; but, on the 
following morning, they were quietly rolled up, fast 


asleep, side by side, in the temporary nest I had 
formed for them. 


“Tt was very Indicrous to see the uncouth little 
ereatures open their mandible-like lips and yawn, 
stretching out the forepaws and extending the webs 
of the forefeet to their utmost expansion. Although 
this was natural, yet, not being in the habit of seeing 


a duck yawn, it had the semblance of being perfectly | be 


ridiculous. It often surprised me how they contrived 
to reach the summit of a bookcase, or any other 
elevated piece of furniture. This was at last dis- 
covered to be effected by the animal supporting its 
back against the wall, placing its feet against the 
bookease, and thus, by means of the strong 
cutaneous muscles of the back and the claws of the 
feet, contriving to reach the top very expeditiously. 
They often performed this mode of climbing, so 
that I had frequent opportunities of witnessing the 
manner in which it was done. The food I gave 
them was bread soaked in water, chopped egg, and 
meat minced very small. Although at first I 
presented them with milk, they did mot seem to 
‘prefer it to water.” 

One of the most curious facts in connection 
with the natural history of Australia is that 
many of the birds are endowed with the power 
of sustaining and enjoying life without a supply 
of water, whilethe mammalia, being often com- 
pelled to go many miles in search of it, 
are enabled to carry their families with them 
in “soft, warm, well-lined portable nursery 

ets.” The Ornithorhynchus, however, 

ing a stationary and amphibious animal, is 
not pouched, neither is the Echidna,—a singu- 
lar animal, which, like our hedgehog, rolls 
‘itself into a ball and erects its spines whenever 
it is attacked. The only mode of carrying it 
is by one of the hind legs, and it possesses the 
limpet-like capacity of being able toadhere firmly 
to any smooth substance, so that it is sometimes 
necessary to scrape it from its position with a 


spade. Dr. Bennett states that he never heard 


a sound of any kind uttered by this animal. 
Birds as well as animals are sometimes voiceless 
in Australia. Among these may be mentioned 
the Jabiru, a large bird, which, when full 
grown, attains the height of four or five feet. 
This beautiful creature is extremely rare; but 
in 1858 Dr. Bennett was fortunate enough to 
purchase a fine living specimen. His observa- 
tions on his captive are highly interesting :— 

“The first evening it was at my house, it walked 
into the hall, gazed at the gas-lamp which had just 
been lighted, and then to walk up-stairs, 
seeking for a roosting-place; but not liking the 
ascent, quietly came down again, returned into the 
yard, and afterwards went to roost in the coach- 
house, between the carriages, to which place it now 
retires regularly every evening soon after dark. It 
may always be found in that part of the yard where 
the sun is shining, and with its face invariably to- 
wards it. When hungry, it seeks for the cook (who 
usually feeds it ); and if she has neglected its food, 
looks into the kitchen, asif toremind her of theneglect, 
and waits quietly, but with a searching eye, during 
the time the meat is cutting up, until it is fed. It 
is amusing to observe this bird catch flies; it 
remains very quiet, as if asleep, and on a fly passing, 
it is snapped up in an instant. The only time I 
observed any manifestation of anger in it was when 
the Mooruks were introduced into the yard where 
it was parading about: these rapid, fussy, noisy 
birds, running about itsrange, excited itsindignation; 
for on their coming near, it slightly elevated the 
brilliant feathers of the head, its eyes became very 
bright, it ruffled its feathers, and clattered its man- 
dibles, as if about to try their sword-like edge upon 
the intruding Mooruks; but the anger subsided 
without furthur demonstration than an occasional 
flapping of its powerful wings. One day, however, 
on one of the Mooruks approaching too near him, 
he Seized it by the neck with his mandibles, on 
which the Mooruk ran away, and did not appear in 
any way injured. 


“The Jabiru is an expensive bird to con- 
suming a pound and a half of meat daily, and, being 
a very dainty feeder, the meat must be particularly 
fresh and good. When he was first placed in the 
yard where some poultry were kept, he stared at the 
fowls, and they ran away on his approach, although 
he did not make the least attempt to molest them, 
and when striding round the yard all the poultry 
fled before him, although it did not appear to be an 
intentional chase on his part. There happened to 
@ pugnacious fussy little ‘alae in the 
yard, who would not permit the intrusion of any 
stranger, and on seeing the jabiru he strutted up 
with expanded and fluttering wings and ruffled fea- 
thers, in a violent state of excitement, cackling and 
screaming most vehemently, and making efforts, as 
energetic as so diminutive a bird was capable of, to 
frighten and drive him out of the yard. The jabiru, 
with his keen bright eyes, regarded the little flut- 
tering object with cool contempt, and walked about 
as before ; the bantam followed. At last the jabirn 
turned, and strode after the consequential little crea- 
ture, as if to crush it under his feet, when the 
bantam, seeing matters take this serious turn, made 
off as fast as possible—like all little bullies—and 
did not again venture to attack so formidable an 
opponent.” 

The bird did not live very long in confine- 
ment, and in addition to thenaturalist’s peculiar 
consolation, Dr. Bennett must have had the 
pleasure of considering that he was saved the 
cost of a very expensive pet. 

In concluding our notice of this fascinating 
volume, a word of praise must be awarded as 
to the form in which the work appears. This 
is by no means so unimportant a matter as some 
peopleimagine. Indeed, ina workof natural his- 
tory, itisindispensable that the Author's “gather- 
ings” should be adequately illustrated. In the 
present case, artist, publisher and author have 
performed their parts well; and the result, is 
before the public in a volume which merits and 
will doubtless obtain, a widely-extended cireu- 
lation. 





FRAGMENTS OF IRISH ANNALS.* 


WE enumerated in a former number the forth- 
coming publications of the Irish Archeological 
and Celtic Society. A word or two about the 
last book which emanated from its press may 
not prove irrelevant now. ‘There has long 
remained in a dusty recess of the Burgundian 
Library, at Brussels, ‘‘ Three Fragments of 
Annals,” in the ancient national tongue of 
Treland. To the majority of those who have 
been in the habit of visiting that library, it may 
well be supposed that a manuscript of so 
abstruse a character formed no object of 
attraction. The attention of the Rev. Dr. 
Todd, of Trinity College, Dublin, having been 
called to it, he at once perceived its importance 
as a record of national, historical, and anti- 
quarian interest. Through the kind interven - 
tion of the Earl of Clarendon, permission was 
obtained from the King of the Belgians to 
translate this venerable manuscript. The 
translator is Dr. John O'Donovan, and the 
fruit of his labour is not without interest for 
an English as well as an Irish reader. The 
first Fragment, from A.p. 573 to 735, relating 
chiefly to the Northern Ui-Neill, i.c., race of 
Neill, or Niall, is considered to have been most 
probably compiled in Ulster. The second and 
third Fragments—the chronology of the former 
extending from A.p. 662 to 704, and of the 


of Ossory, A.D. 582, are curious :—“ Feradhach 








“© Fragments of Irish Annals. Translated by Dr. J. 
O Donovan. 


was seized with great sickness,” we are told, 
“‘and he was in his couch, having all his 
valuables there, as was the custom of kings to 
have couches of yew around them, in which 
they had a collection of their bars and ingets of 
silver, and their cups and vessels, to give them 
for service by night, and their chess-men and 
chess~boards, and their hurlets of bronze, for day 
service. Many were the valuables in the 

sion of Feradhach, and great was his me o£ 
them ; but in an evil way did he acquire them, 
for he had not heard of rich or poor im 
Osraighe,” or Ossory, *‘ having little or much 
of gold or silver, that he did not seize, to 
take such property from him, to ornament 
these valuables.” In the notices of the 
wars against the heathen Northmen, or 
Danes, a class of Irish renegadoes not 
observable in any of the other native annals 
which have yet turned up, are mentioned. 
Thus, under a.p. 854, it is stated—“ In this 
year many forsook their Christian baptism and 
joined the Lochlanns,” or Northmen, “and 
they plundered Ard-Macha,” or Armagh, “and 
carried away all its riches.” It is added, in- 
deed, that “some of them did penance, and 
came to make satisfaction,” but subsequently, 
or A.D. 852, it is alleged of those apostate 
natives—* Though the original Northmen were 


.| bad to the churches, these were by far worse, 


in whatever part of Erin they used to be.” In 
the third F it is a description of a suc- 
cessful defence of Chester, about a.p. 912, 
against the Pagan Northmen, by the Saxons 
and some of the Gaels of Erin united, the 
latter of whom had come over to Britain with 
the Pagans, but joined the Sazons, inasmuch 
as ‘* they gave to every Gadelian” or native 
“soldier and clergyman who had come 
to them out of Erin, as much honour- 
as they did to any Saxon soldier or clergy- 
man,” whereas “this inimical race of Pa- 





gans was equally hostile to both.” While 
those Pa “were under their hurdles- 
iercing the walls,” we are informed, of the 
English and Irish defending the place, “ what 
the Saxons, and the Gaeidhil who were among 
them, did, was to throw down large rocks, by 
which they broke down: the hurdles over their 
heads. What the others did to check this was, 
to place large posts under the hurdles. What 
the Saxons did next -was to put all the beer 
and water of the town imto the cauldrons 
of the town, to boil them, and spill them 
down upon those who were under the 
hurdles, so that their skins were peeled 
off. The remedy which the Lochlanns- 
applied to this was, to place hides outside on 
the hurdles. What the Saxons did next was 
to throw down all the bee-hives re the _ 
upon the besiegers, which prevented them 
orig their hands and legs, from the number 
of bees which stung them. They afterwards 
desisted, and left the city.” This and other 
passages on or allusions to British transac- 
tions in the native Irish chronicles, show that 
their utility is not to be estimated, as some 





latter from A.D. 551 to 915—as principally | 
devoted to the transactions of Ossory and Leix, | 
must both have been written in some monastery | 
of these districts. The following particulars ; 
connected with the death of Feradhach, a king | 





have superficially supposed, merely in reference 
\ to thn efiaies af ine country of which, of 
| necessity, they principally treat, but that, in 
| many instances, those documents cast a strong 
light on the histories of Scotland, England, 
and Wales, where obscurity or darkness would 
otherwise prevail. 





A FRENCH VIEW OF ENGLAND* 
Tere are few points of social economy in 
which the French differ more entirely from the 


English than marriage. Marriage, in all its 





* iz Mariage aux Etats-Unis. Par Auguste Carlier 
(Paris: L. Hachette. 1860.) 
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incidents, is utterly distinct in Paris and in 
London. It is regarded from opposite 
of view. It is effected in different ways. Its 
results are widely at variance, aud an 


and is an object of respect to all its members. 
It is shown by an ‘expression: when a son 
addresses his father, he does not say ‘Father,’ 
but ‘Sir.’ To interpret this literally would 





marriage is scarcely more like the correspond- 
ing eniiicinnsion Prunes than it is like the 
hymeneal ceremony of the pcre Any 
remarks, therefore, nm in 10n as 
caiiiineidamnaghaubeatves, made by a French 
observer, must possess an interest and a value 
of their own to which even a more shrewd 
writer of our own country could not pretend. 
We have before us a volume from the pen of 
M. Auguste Carlier, on ‘‘ Marriage in the 
United States,” but whose chief interest per- 
haps to an Englishman will lie in the two 


be to give too much importance to the expres- 
sion, for filial affection may very well co-exist 
with pe authority. Our old-fashioned 
French manners would show it if necessary. 
But it is a restrained affection, for 
which has the effect of moderating all impetu- 
ous demonstrations of it. On the other hand, 
jo mother and father, an return for this 
erence, ma t to their children great 
Hiberty iit ali sabtinas voubeings to marriage. A 
young English girl may make her own choi 
without any guidance, and without any con- 





introductory chapters which relate to France 
and England. This portion of the work, 


highly suggestive, and will be carefully read 
by all who are curious as to a foreigner’s view 
one of our most characteristic institutions. 


straint; but in most cases she only does so 


| under the eye of her mother, who, unless 
though not profound, much less exhaustive, is | 


| peculiar circumstances of a serious nature 
| interfere, allows the free birth and development 
| of a passion on the daughter’s part for the hus- 
| band she desires. In this country, which is a 


And first of all, with reference to his own | great centre of commerce, industry and business 
country, let us hear M. Carlier :—‘ With us | of every description, where everybody may, by 
the parental authority remains on a footing of | labour, acuteness and energy, acquire a certain 
patriarchal tenderness; the mother especially | amount of fortune, the dower of the bride is 
watches with unceasing vigilance over her | not so much an object, as the personal qualities 
daughter's development, both of mind and | and the position of her family ; herein differing 
heart ; she never quits her; she is her close | from France, where very many men, civil or 
companion. Ali the treasures of her tender- | military functionaries, with fixed and very 
ness are incessantly lavished upon her; it | moderate incomes, have certain requirements of 
would seem as if she felt bound to pluck up! position to meet, which but too frequently 
all the thorns by which the child's path might | cause them to give themselves to purely mer- 
possibly be harassed. But ps this.sort of cenary consideration.” 

ianship is carried too far. Ti resembles; There is much both here and in other -_ 
the leaf which is intended to protect the | of M. Carlier’s observations on the daughters 
gradual growth of the fruit, but whose shade, | of England which is open to criticism, but we 


if too far prolonged, prevents it from ripening. 
We might assert that the mother is not uncon- 
scious of this position, nor of the responsibility 
which results from it, for she somewhat pre- 
jcipitates a marriage for which her daughter 
8 not yet sufficiently prepared. She guides her, 
it is true, without imposing her ideas, but 
we must admit that, having always been re- 
moved from all that could trouble the current 
of her life, the young girl has never had it in 
her power to form those habits of observation 
and appreciation which constitute true m- 
sibility, so that her decision is not so much a 
deliberate choice as an assent. This precocity 
in marriage, this want of spontaneous wish on 
the part of her who is thus pledging her 
future for ever, are subjects of much criticism 
amongst the Americans and English, who are 


unable to discover in such proceedings any | 


valid guarantees of happiness. However this 
may be, the young maiden acquiesces in a 
marriage thus arranged, very often not so 
much because of any natural attraction, as by 
reason of considerations of position, which are 
the first to sully the purity of her soul.” 

M. Carlier then on to describe the 
nature of marriage, the condition of the wife, 
and the connection between marriage and 
population in France. On the latter point he 
remarks :—‘‘'The reports of the two last occa- 
sions of taking the census have proved that the 
population in France during the ten preceding 
years had only made an imperceptible advance, 
and one far below what wé had a right to hope 

a country in a state of uninterrupted 
peace, and whose loss by emigration is the 
Jeast possible. Are we to attribute this result 
to a greater extension of celibacy, or to the 
transference of the habits of the celibate into 
married hfe? Possibly the two causes may 
-— te simultaneously.” 

e€ now pass to M. Carlier’s remarks on 
England :—“ One of the first remarkable 


points in England, is the parental authority, 
which overtaien all the actions of the family, 


| leave it for the present, and hasten to notice an 
| error which is stinnad universal among English- 
| men, and which, therefore, M. Carlier may be 
| very readily pardoned for having fallen into. 
|**La vie Anglaise,” he says, ‘est toute de 
| famille,"—English life is essentially family life. 
| We venture to dispute this popular doctrine 
| entirely. ‘‘ The domestic feeling,” says Gerard 
in Sybil, “is fast vanishing among the work- 
| ing classes of this country ; nor is it wonderful 
| —the home no longer exists.” This dictum 
| contains an emphatic and remarkable truth, 
| and points to one of the most significant ten- 
| dencies of modern times. The philosophic 
| Observer of the social phenomena of the day 
| cannot fail to notice with what rapidity the 
‘domestic feeling, once so powerful in this 
| country, is losing its strength and declining in 
influence, whilst society is increasing its pre- 
| rogatives, and acquiring a power which the 
family is losing. ‘The idea of home occupies a 
middle position between those of society and 
the individual. It is opposed to the many, on 
| the one hand, to the individual on the other ; 
and whatever either of these two mutually 
antagonistic elements secures for itself, is so 
much lost to the sentiment of domesticity. 
| This sentiment is open to attack, therefore, 
| from above and below—from the united power 
| of society, and from the isolated power of self- 
asserting individuals. In our own day there 
| are numerous indubitable signs that men are 
throwing off the old influences of the hearth ; 
and, joming one of two hostile parties, 
| become conventional in the one case, and self- 
asserting in the other. Of course the latter are 
always inferior in number to the former ; but 
| though weaker in themselves, they are yet the 
chief source of strength to the stronger. As 
| civilisation advances, and the national develop- 
ment progresses, the sphere of individual 
operation widens and expands; public affairs 
possess a gradually increasing charm for the 
active-minded man; the time and energies 
which would once have been absorbed in tend- 


ing family interests are now in a very large 
measure expended on the interests of society 
and the state, and the gods of the fireside are 
deserted for those of the forum. The English- 
man is becoming more and more tinctured with 
the spirit of the ancient Athenian. The 
Athenian life was essentially public. That of 
England, hitherto so domestic as contra dis- 
tinguished from the life of France or the life 
of Italy, is every day growing more political ; 
and Englishmen are beginning to live less for 

families, and more for the state, are leaving the 

narrow circle of home life for the wider and 

more exalted sphere of national duties and 

national interests. The Club for men of wealth 

and rank, the Mechanics’ Institute and the Free 

Library for artisans and operatives; the vestry, 

the volunteer corps, and even the newspaper, 

are all powers which exercise a strong and 

directly antagonistic influence upon the home- 

feeling ; and this because they all remove a 
man, if only for a time, still most completely, 

from the limited atmosphere of home. They 

are all institutions of a purely public character ;, 
and tending as they do to take a man away 
from his own fireside, they tend also to destroy 

its familiar attractions as effectually, if not 
as perniciously, as the gin-palace or the 
gambling-house. An eminently suggestive 
fact in connection with the decline of 
the old home influences, is that every year 
some two hundred young men from the 
very flower of educated England, present 
themselves as candidates for appointments 
in India, which will necessitate an utter 
and entire severance of home ties. They are 
willing to cut off all the old associations, and 
bid what in many cases is an everlasting fare- 
well to those who ought to be their nearest and 
dearest on earth, for the sake of pursuing, ina. 
distant land, a more public career than 
over-competition would have allowed them at 
home. Men's ambition is become loftier and 
stronger, and those who might once have been 
content with the lot of an unknown clergyman, 
or physician, or lawyer, in a country town, or 
even with the peaceful habits of trade, are now 
impelled by the spirit of the times to seek a 
more exalted position and a more extensive 
sphere of action in remote portions of the em- 
pire, where the English notion of honour is 
not even conceived, much less i 
other feature of modern society is the repressive 
influence exercised upon marriage by the 
widely-prevalent idea that the young man is 
to start life in the position in which his father 
ends it. If the father, after twenty years’ 
labour, can afford to live at the rate of a couple 
of thousands per annum, the son will not 
“settle” till he can live at the pe her 
Marriage therefore is seriously checked, a 
man does not make himself home till he has. 
formed unalterable habits which are generally 
incompatible with the elements of home enjoy- 
ment. 

Again, the large share of municipal power 
which every subject, or rather every rate- 
paying subject, possesses, is at once an in- 
centive to an increased interest in public af- 
fairs, and a temptation to escape the ties of 
home and domestic life. The modern English 
citizen is becoming essentially municipal. He 
is busily concerned with the affairs of his 
parish or his borough; and the imposition of 
rates, the enactment of by-laws, the factions 
of the vestry or the town council, the elections 
of local officers, and the like, though to some 
of apparently petty importance, are yet of 
grave consequence in the formation of a nation’s 
character. Whether it be race, or climate, or 


strong development of individuality, which 





originally laid the foundation of our institu- 
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tions, it is at all events clear that it is these | 


titutions. which shape the- opi an Fe | ene aaring. Caird_ or. Melville,.. to» sulaide 


ings of the men of our own time, and by a_ 
preset nooner agree es oom oe 

tering t) ich | 
er ow very character which | 


thi 
The largely extended field of exertion created | something: better, we'leam How much: we Mave 


by the rapid expansion of our colonial re- | 
sources, the increasing 
settlement in life, arising from certain conven- 
tional notions, the greater interest taken in 
munici 
various 


poe pot or rs of amusement or of social | consoling and encouraging in ugliness.” There 


improvement, these are at once 


: are multitudes of le who are i 
causes and signs that the Englishman is be- | people who are intensely in 


coming less and Jess devoted to the selfish in- 
terests of family, and acquiring more and more 
of the active political spirit of the ancients. 
‘“‘Home,” says the author above quoted, 
“home is a barbarous idea—the method of a 
rude age. Home is isolation ; therefore, anti- 
social.” 
_ There are various other points of M. Car- 
ier’s book which we should like to notice, but 
want of space forbids to enter further into a 
field, every inch of which is bristling with dis- 
cussion and doubt. M. Carlier is a shrewd 


obstacles: to an early | 


pal affairs, the public associations for | as perfect 
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under Mr. Bellew or Dr. C ing. We are 
taught a humiliating but useful lesson about 
the ble poverty of the human intellect, 
and knowing that we are able to appreciate 


to be thankful for. 

Moreover, a feeble-minded novel is repre- 
sentative of a large class of feeble-minded 
readers. “Nothing,” says little Isaac in 
Sheridan's ‘‘ Duenna,” “‘ keeps me in such awe 
beauty; now there is something 


terested in my lord when he hunts, or my 
lady while she shops, who do not care to see 
Hamlet pacing the ramparts, or Lady Maebeth 
grasping the dagger. Their hopes and their 
aims are essentially conventional. They live 
amid petty interests and trivial occurrences. 
They watch the alternations of a ball or dinner 
conversation with thrilling interest, and are 
| delighted when the hero has made money, or 
| the heroine has made a sensation. It is as 
| well that there should be little stories for 
| little minds; that emasculate young men 
j and silly young women should find intel- 








observer, and is not destitute of that philoso- | lectual food suitable for their stunted growth. 
phical spirit which is common to all the best | Novels of this description have their use and 
writers of his nation. We have scarcely even | interest, as affording a tolerably clear idea of 
dipped into his work in our present remarks, | the modes of thought and life prevalent in no 











but weconfidently recommend it to our readers 
in its entirety. 





LADY AUBREY.* 
We have spent several pleasant hours over 
“Lady Aubrey,” and feel proportionately 
obliged to the authoress. We rather like the 
book, although we should find it difficult to 
say exactly why. It is not our intention to 
try the book by any rigid criticism, for, ac- 
cording to such a test, it would’ be convicted 
of divers and great faults. But we have 
always thought it decidedly unfair to try the 


general run of novels by a practically impos- | 


sible standard. Some critics would at once 
say that “Lady Aubrey” does not possess 
Fielding’s knowledge of nature, or Richardson's 
mastery of detail, or Thackeray’s dry humour, 
or Dickens's genial breadth, or Lytton’s 


pictures and eloquence, and then condemn the | 
work as not satisfying the conditions of a good | 


novel. Such, according to our view is not the 
theory of the novel. A novel need not always be 


written in a vein of the highest excellence, for | 


human nature is such that we do not always care 


of the highest excellence. ‘‘ Lady Aubrey” only | 


awakens languid attention ; but, then, languid 
attention is the only kind of attention that we 


feel disposed to give. We cannot always be | 


partaking of the choicest viands and quafling 
the choicest vintages. We believe that if any 
human being attempted to live on such a diet, 


within a brief given time he would infallibly | 


die. Coarser food, if it is only potatoes or 
even bran itself, is absolutely necessary. The 
principles of mental growth and nutriment are 
very much the same. We do not always wish 
to have our ears tingling and our pulses 
quickening with the great achievements of 
human genius. Even middling beer and an 
Trishman’s cold potatoes would be a prudent 
break in perpetual claret and venison. It is 
as well, after hearing Gladstone or Disraeli, to 
stay and listen to poor Sir Charles Wood. It 
is wise, after an intimacy with the impetuous 
maiden of “‘ The Mill on the Floss,” to pay a 
decorous morning call to sweet, good “+ Lady 
Aubrey.” It is morally wise and wholesome, 








*Lady Aubrey; or, What Shall I Do? By the Author of 
“Every Day.” (London: Saunders and Otley.) 


| inconsiderable section of society. A philo- 
| seen, either of the laughing or the crying 
school, will find plenty of material to arouse 
bpperailing propensity. 

| Now, we are not going to be so uneivil to 
Lady Aubrey as to cast her into such com- 
| panionship as that which we have indicated. 
| On the contrary, the story has some* good 
points, and is suggestive of some valuable con- 
siderations. The tone of the book is in the 
main healthy. The authoress, like most lady 
writers of a certain stamp, appears to be 
amiably anxious that she may do some good by 
her works. The general scope of the novel 
may be soon described. It is the story of 
excellent people who have a violent fail in life, 
but the violence of whose fall is materially 
lessened by the medium of sundry soft cushions. 
We hear of the sad fortunes of people who, 








| having possessed unbounded means, are by a 

dire necessity forced to exist on a few thousands 
a-year. It is a heart-breaking narrative of | 
| elegant misery and luxurious destitution. It | 
is the old story of mountain travellers. At the | 
middle point of the range, those who are going | 
one way are sinking with heat, and those who | 
are going the other way are shivering with | 
cold. The story ends as the Book of Job does. | 
Material prosperity is restored, but the flocks | 
and the herds are really exaggerated to a most | 
indefinite extent. 

Sir Edgar and Lady Aubrey had all the | 
advantages of wealth, position, personal beauty, | 
and countless friends. The lady has a polite | 
taste for elegant expense, which she gratifies 
by frequent visits to Howell and James, and | 
to Hunt and Roskell. The husband has nearly | 
all his property invested in the partnership of | 
a bank, which we have noticed is a favourite 
form of pecuniary investment with novelists, 
as conferring upon them the power of any | 
immediate catastrophe. Of course, directly it | 
is necessary that a virtuous family should be | 
phinged into adversity, the bank that moment | 
fails. Equally of course, it is not the fault of | 
the high-minded banker, but of the trusted, | 
though dishonest cashier, who has feloniously | 
absconded with the nefarious proceeds, It wiil | 
be at once guessed, that at the end of the third 
volume the cashier turns’ up in the impressive 

character of a repentant scoundrel, and makes 





very opportune restitution.. There is perfeet 
fidelity to all the traditions of. the fashionable 
novel. Little French mottoes are to be found 
at the heads of chapters, as surely as in Parisian 
bon-bons. The dialogue has the forced bril- 
liance of feeble Gallicisms. The autlvoress, 
however, has succeeded pretty well at this 
point in depicting the effect of the failure ix 
the material crippling of means, but in no ab- 
solute ruin, and the different receptions which 
the sufferers meet from really noble-minded 
people and. their worldly acquaintances. The 
life of the lady absorbed in fashionable society, 
who has reduced pleasure to a science, and 
made it the hard work and daily business of 
her life, is well depicted, though we trust such 
unmitigated frivolity is comparatively rare. 
The pictures of the Hall family of Darlton are 
very prettily descriptive of family love, and 
frequentrefinementand luxury, in English coun- 
try life. Butthe management of the story must 
make the critics stare and gasp: This story 
really consists of two single stories -rolled 
Into one. Qne section of it is about the 
Aubreys, and another about the Halls, bat 
there is not the faintest attemptiat a unity of 
plot ; the two families are not brought toge- 
ther by the slightest links. These two stories 
no more make one story than any two serial 
tales in a magazine form one tale: Such a fatal 
flaw in form is almost cnough to make us put 
the work out of court. 

Something like reminding us of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s ** What Will He Do With It?” some+ 
body is always inquiring—‘* What shall Ido?” 
The exclamation is made with the utmost re- 
gularity, and becomes a great bore. If a man 
falls in love, or falls into debt, or, indeed; in 
every imaginable incident, this is the general 
inquiry. Our authoress prefers taking the in- 
quiries en masse. She then gives one general 
answer to all interrogatories. She likes us 
to— 

“ Know how sublime a thing itis 
t To suffer, and be strong!’ 
This is a great moral lesson, and, of course, 
both sound and copsolatory advice. The au- 
thoress, however, quite overlooks the difficulty 
that may arise in its application te individual 
cases. For instance, we fear the admonitions 
a little inappropriate to young gentlemen who 
cannot meet their wine merchants’ accounts, or 
who have just lost a heavy sum on the Derby. 
As we have alluded to the quotations in this 
book, we may venture to say that we are not 
always satisfied respecting their integrity.. “I 
will becontent,” we read, ‘ with Tennyson's 
words, and you can apply them to myself :— 
“ «She is bright and 
Of an ancient ance 

It is proverbially diffieult to assert a nega 
tive, but we think we can take it upon ow 
selves to say that these lines do not occurin 
any of Mr. Tennyson’s poems. We imagine 
that many ladies are in the habit of transferring 
stray verses to Tennyson in the same way the 
Captain Cuttle ascribed all his literary frag- 
ments to the Church Catechism. Now, we 
acknowledge we like Lady Aubrey very 
much. She is a sweet-tempered, attractive 
lady, and, what weighs considerably in our 
opinion, she is represented as being very pretty. 
Nevertheless, she isa very ignorant, superficial, 
uninformed young woman. She sees very little 
of her child or husband; she appears to be 
utterly void of any intellectual pursuits; and 
never to possess eit the taste or opportunity 
for really quiet the Heronly intel 
employment is to sk née 
may be up to the lit 
fashionable society. We trust that 
very low estimate of Belgravian intel 
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that it is only the author’s experience of an 
inferior set. When the disastrous change in 
their circumstances arises, the Aubreys give 
up their town establishment, and first hide 
ir sorrows in a Richmond villa, and after- 
wards in an old mansion by a distant part of 
the sea-side. We watched the effect of the 
with considerable interest. It is 

always worth while to examine the great edu- 
cational influences of adversity. Clara Aubrey 
learns to acquiesce in the Divine providence, 
and becomes exceedingly charitable: to poor 
people. We would not be thought to under- 
rate this ; but if this is all, we confess we are 
disappointed. A wreck occurs on the coast ; 
a few persons survive, one of whom is hos- 
pitably entertained by the Aubreys. It turns 
out that this gentleman was in the confidence 
ef the defaulter cashier, who had repented on 
his death-bed, and delivered valuable securities 
to be returned one day to the Aubreys. These 
providentially come ashore from the wreck in 
a box. Nor is this all. The gentleman who 
Se seeere: Sete consents tes, barnelt been 
under peculiar obligations to Lady Aubrey’s 
father, and is possessed of perfectly illimitable 


. wealth, and her agiey 2 may once more visit 


Howell and James, and Hunt and Roskell. 
We confess we are rather disappointed. The 
interest of the story does not turn upon the 
point where Lady Aubrey comes to herself, and 
can be delighted with simple pleasures and the 
discharge of positive duties. This is, of course, 
very interesting to read, and it is always 
pleasant to see how woman’s courage and 
tenderness develop themselves in tames of 
diffic ag But it is clear nage bao the 
trium principle and duty, and forgetful- 
ness of self, occurs in a vacant mind and un- 
disciplined nature; but when all the money 
comes back again—when Lady Aubrey may 
entertain her old friends and snub her old foes, 
we have asuspicion that after all the work is 


in favour of mammon. It would aly have 
been better if the incidents had been allowed 
to come to a natural termination. Villains do 


not always repent; lost papers do not always 
come on shore ; mn banks are very far from 
generally recovering ; broken-down families do 
not always regain their pristine wealth. Still, 
even these ions have their use. The 
strong thirst for poetical justice is a strong a 
priori argument for that future existence where 
— of human condition will be 


“<Toadies, who are despicable, every one must 
allow, are tolerated in a wonderful way. Take the 
Hawk as an example. Why is that man allowed 
free access to the houses of the most exclusive ? 
Only because he worships their greatness, adu- 
Yates their wealth, and flatters them in every 
possible way.’ 

“*T suppose they don’t detect the real nature of 
his devotion, and look upon it asa just tribute to 
their attributes of benevolence and kindness—for 
they are always kind to him, I conclude?’ 

“<There is great kindness, certainly, and some 
people may not be able to see clearly into the 
nature of the reptiles who frequent the paths of the 

ms.” 


Prosperous. | 

“*Ts it difficult to discover them ?” 

“* Generally—they are so specious, so adroit, and 
know so exactly what weak points to fasten on ; 
but I believe that the aptitude of people to be taken 
in by that sort of animal did not annoy me so much, 
or astonish me to the same degree,as the selfishness 
of many who ought to have known better. I assure 
you I have seen people so afraid of letting others 
benefit by their good taste, or their knowledge of 
the best ways of doing things, that I have been 
quite shocked. To be sure the sort of selfishness 
which occurs to my thoughts now is a failing to 
which women are more addicted than men. I have 
seen girls hide their new music, and have heard 





them tell actual falsehoods about their songs, rather 
than let others appropriate the same means of pleas- 
ing the idk have known women purposely 
mislead the inquirer after some fashion or other 
which they were anxious to follow, or some adorn- 
ment they wished to possess—I have seen people 
sedulously conceal from observation what the 
fancied others might wish to copy, and I have 
wondered at their inconsistency too, for sometimes, 
to advance their own interests in any way, I have 
seen those very people most lavish of their atten- 
tions and their courtesies. To be sure it was not to 
those who needed them, but it was to the rich and 
great, who required nothing from their hands, that 
the offerings and their devotions were paid. I re- 
member the Duchess of B—— saying that she 
thought she should like roses to be the chief floral 
adornment of her rooms at a party she projected 
giving early in June; and the ducal wish had no 
— been —— than showers of roses fell at 
er grace’s feet. Every garden in the neighbour- 
hood of London, om ae ata alaeas toes must 
have been despoiled to provide the immense quan- 
tities which were offered at her shrine. She might 
have walked on those so thickly strewn in her path ; 
from morning to night she might have scattered 
them on the pave before her door—even her grace’s 
horses might have slept on beds of softest and 
most fragrant, so profuse were the contributions 
bestowed—and yet I heard a meek petition ‘for 
one rose, only one, rejected by a lady who was 
sending her most beautiful flowers, all the brightest 
and sweetest she could gather in her conservatory, 
to a person of higher position than that of the 
modest pleader, who added, ‘you know we have not 
one at home, and in town they are such a luxury.’ 

“*Tt was curious to see how obliging people were 
who had younger sons to be patronised, or daughters 
to be noticed by those who were in power—how 
ready and how they were to take any trouble 
for the distinguished ones of the world; and yet 
how deadened they were in their perceptions of the 
wishes of those from whom they could gain nothing. 
Selfishness, self-interest, self-seeking, could easil; 
be detected in many of the flower-gatherings of that 
day, as well as in the courtiers who thronged around 
the prosperous everywhere. 

“*There is something so revolting, too, to one’s 
feelings when we mark the change which is often 
so apparent in the manners shown to those who 
have, from any cause, descended from their high 
estate to one of less im . Lremember Lady 
A——, the widow of the great Lord A——, who 
had for so long filled one of the most exalted posi- 
tions in the state and at our court, being almost 
forgotten by the very people who in her husband’s 
lifetime had been most devoted to her. She had 
retired from the world, as it was only natural the 
widow of such a man should do; but when her 
orphan grandchild, little Sylvia Seymour, required 
a sheltering wing on her introduction to society, and 
Lady A——— saw that it was her duty to forget self 
and to re-enter the circles she had been so welcomed 
into formerly, she found, to her astonishment, that 
she was not a person of the ‘greatest consideration.’ 
Of course many houses were open to her and her 
pretty débutante, and invitations were not slow in 
their accumulation; but she missed the empressé 
affection of former days, and could hardly under- 
stand why her re-a nee in the world should 
not have been hailed ‘with the same delight as 
heretofore when she was /éted at Court, invited 
continually to the entertainments given by royalty, 
honoured by visits from the most illustrious of the 
realm, and looked upon by common consent as one 
of the most leading persons of the day. 

“*T was present when Sylvia, with the eagerness 
natural to a very young and ardent girl, was asking 
her dmother to fix on the first drawing-room 
for her presentation. Her arguments were very 
rational—‘ You say I must be presented first, that 
it is hardly etiquette to go anywhere till I have 
kissed her Majesty’s hand ; so the sooner I do so the 
better. It isa pity to lose so many nice balls—I 
daresay they are charming—and you know Madame 
B——-says I dance well enough now for anything.’ 


« «When I saw her again it was just after the 
drawing-room. I thought I should like to know 





how she was, so, instead of going home to change 
my dress, I drove at once to Belgrave Square. 
There had been a great crowd. I had gone with 
Cuthbert ; and certainly it isa privilege to have 
the entrée. I was cool when others seemed flushed : 
dear Lady A——looked very pale when I went to 


yj her in her dressing-room. Sylvia, who was 


exquisitely pretty, and radiant from excitement, 
answered my inquiry after her chaperon by saying, 
‘Poor Grandy seems very tired, so she is going to 
rest owir: we are going to N——- House to-night; 
she will like to see you.’ 
“* How graceful and dignified she looked in her 
calm gray tints and softening blonde! She was 
her diamonds as I went up to her, and I 
thought I saw a tear as bright as they were on that 
sweet face. 
cate you are not exhausted, dear Lady 
“*She did not answer immediately, but seemed 
to have some difficulty in unclasping her necklace ; 


her maid stepped forward, but she dismissed her, 
saying ‘ No, you, I can do it; come back in 
an hour.’ 

a she laid the sparkling gems one after 
another into the different compartments of her jewel- 


case, and then, with a half-suppressed sigh, the said, 


*T don't think I shall ever wear them in; such 
scenes are not for me ; it is all too much, too much ; 
I had no idea that I could feel the c as I do.’ 


“*Do you see so aged: eT co the 
arrangements during the last six years? Ido not 
perceive them myself.’ 

“*No, you can’t, of cause: your position is not 
altered, mine is. I had deluded with. the 
idea Ay tec ooo prayers fap er whose 
name I should be still an object of interest, 
eae i 
had during his time been so caressed in, so attended 
to; I knew I could not be fi and, in 


one 
sense, I was not; I was known by every one. But 
when the Lord Chamberlain read my card ef 


'Y | Queen, there was no ‘responsive smile as there 


to be; and when ‘ Miss Seymour, by her grand- 
mother, Lady A——,’ was the next intimation, I 


royalties, 

throne! Oh! it was such a change agri s adhe 
hever can again expose myself to the it 
gave me; I almost felt as if the thoughts entertained 
of me had been, ‘Why does she under her circum- 
stances re-enter such scenes?—her place is no 
longer here; it was all very different in Lord 
A——’s lifetime.’” 








NEW NOVELS. 


Margaret Moncrieffe; the First Love of 
Aaron Burr. By Charles Burdett. (New 
York: Derby and Jackson.) When we hear 
that some lady was “ beautiful, and as good as 
she was beautiful,” our curiosity concerning 
her is seldom violently aroused. e pa. 304 
is far from uncommon, and the sentence w: 
forms it is complete in itself, requires no 
comment, invites no rary and passes public 
opinion unnoticed. But let us suppose that 
one of those charming and industrious indi- 
viduals, on whom rests the self-imposed task 
of “knowing all about it” for the benefit of 
their acquaintance, were to say of some fair 
one “beautiful! y-e-s, but she was as bad 
as she was beautiful,” how different would be 
the result? Scandal cocks her .ears, malevo- 
lence thinks she heard “ something of the kind 
before,” and even honest curiosity, fidgeting 
on her chair, exclaims “ Bless me! you don’t 
says so? tell us all about it.” Pretty women 
who did naughty things, from Dalilah to the 
Dame aux Perles, have always, somehow or 
other, been objects of curiosity—not to say 
interest. A very naughty young lady was 
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Miss Margaret Moncrieffe, the first love of 
Aaron Burr, and wonderfully beautiful and 
clever withal. Her character seems to have 
made a deep impression on the mind of the 
writer whose romance bears her name, and well 
and carefully has he drawn the picture of ‘a 
beautiful woman, bad as she was beautiful.” 
Butit is by no means a detailed account of the 
ill-doings, weakness, and vice of some charming 
woman, which is offered to our notice. It is 
the carefully-studied deseription of a character 
in which the personal courage and clear judg- 
ment, which would have done honour to a man, 
were blended with all the beauty and love which 
may adorn, and all the treachery which may 
disgrace, a woman. We say that the author 
was deeply impressed with his subject when he 
wrote of Margaret Moncrieffe. That such was 


the case, is evident from the power with which 


she is presented to our imagination, and the 
amount of descriptive talent displayed by the 
authorin depicting her—an amount far superior 
to that expended on any of the other characters. 
That our attention should be most directed 
towards her, as heroine, is natural enough ; but 
the writer becomes quite. superior to himself 
when dealing with her. e plot of our 
romance is by no means complicated. In the 
latter part of the month of May, 1776, Major 
General George Washington, as the preface 
tells us, established his head-quarters at a 
place then known as Richmond Hill, close to 
New York. The officer next in command was 
“that gallant and tried old soldier General 
Putnam, whose feats in the wolf's 
den have become as household words with 
every school-boy in the country.” General 
Putnam possessed for “aid” a very 
distinguished young officer—to. wit, Major 
Aaron Burr, who had proved himself as eminent 
with the pen as with the sword. . Now it hap- 
that in the month of May, General 


ashington was summoned to Philadelphia, and | Besides the 


General Putnam, in his absence, became sole 
ruler and governor. His instructions were to 
fortify the city at every point, in order suc- 
to repel an invasion which was appre- 

hended by General Howe, who was expected, 
accompanied by a fleet, and a large army of 
2 ” and Hessians, Whilst matters were 
in this somewhat critical position, a boat set 
out from Staten Island, then in the possession 
of the British, bearing towards the American 
encampment a flag of truce, anda letter from 
a certain Major.Monerieffe,stating that he 
had left his only daughter.at the house of a 
widow lady near the town of Elizabeth ; and 
that as he could not consider her in a safe 
position in the present state of affairs, he im- 
General Putnam, as an officer and a 
gentleman, to take her at his house until 
such time as. he (the British officer) could 
receive her to her home again. The General 
ingly consented, and sent Major Aaron 
Burr to conduct Miss Moncrieffe from the farm- 
house where she was residing to the bosom of 
his family. The Major, who was in years 
little else than a boy, saw the fair Margaret, 
and was conquered there and then. He, or 
rather they, made love as soon as ever they met, 
and they had told their love several times 
ere they had finished their ride homewards. 
The course of their true love was interrupted 
on the way by an attack of a kind of banditti 
called “‘ cow-boys,” one of whom Margaret sent 
to his account with a bullet in his throat. 
They arrived safely, however, at General 
Putnam’s, and Margaret divides her time be- 
tween such occupations as making herself 
popular and a bells—-ahe was wonderfully 
beautiful—and carrying on a secret corres- 
pondence with Governor Tryon by means of 





traitors, amongst whom was a Captain 
Blanchard, an officer of the Royalist army, 


who was allowed perfect liberty on parole. | 


Blanchard, as well as most other men who 
came within the influence of Margaret’s attrac- 
tions, became her dupe. She humbugged the 
General, blinded his daughters, and tampered 
with the honour of his love-sick secretary—to 
wit, Aaron Burr. To the last-named gentle- 
man she promised a colonel!’s commission in the 
royal army, and we are told that she actually 
obtained a colonel’s commission in blank from 
Governor Tryon wherewith to tempt him. The 
interest of the story is made up principally 
of a very clever description of the way in which 
our syren practised her arts on Major Burr, 
whom she really loved. She succeeded by dint 
of tears and smiles and caresses in making him 
promise to fly with her on the eve of a great 
attempt which was about to be made by the 
Royalists to capture General Washington. He 
does promise, and is to meet her at a certain 
time on board a boat for the purpose. Freed 
for a few hours from her influence, the Major 
seems to have remembered that “it is never 
too late to mend,” and does not go after all. The 
author informs. us that ‘every incident is 
historical; the dress and appearance of the 
principal conspirators are described as accu- 
rately as could be derived from the authorities 
consulted, and save the main incident that 
Aaron Burr was seduced from his allegiance to 
his country, or his devotion to her cause by 
Margaret Moncrieffe, the author claims that he 
has woven a fiction founded entirely on facts.” 
It certainly strikes us, that as Aaron Burr 
filled ‘a high and honourable station,” it is 
treating his memory in a somewhat unkind 
manner to show up weaknesses which he never 

and stigmatise him with having. been 
‘seduced from his allegiance,” merely for the 
sake of heightening the interest of a novel. 
i interest which naturally arises from 
the subject chosen by Mr. Burdett, and the 
more than ordinarily skilful manner in which 
he has handled it, we derive an insight into 
American manners in the year 1776 which is 





positively charming. Let us examine the ton 
and general fascinations of manner displayed | 
by Major Aaron Burr, “ the handsome, gallant, | 
and accomplished ‘ aid!” This gentleman, as | 
we have had occasion to remark beforg, is sent | 
up the country to conduct Margaret, who is at 
a farmhouse, to the residence of General Put- | 
nam. It is under these circumstances that we 
first make his acquaintance, and it strikes us | 
that the most remarkable features of his con- | 
duct eonsist in bowing, staring, and paying | 
wonderfully fulsome compliments. He mA | 

roaches the house with a courtly bow to the | 
storing who is standing at the gate, and who, 
recognising an old acquaintance, exclaims, 
‘* Sure you ain't little Burr?” ‘ Little Burr” 
it is, and ‘‘ little Burr” enters, and encountering 
an. old flame of his, a certain Miss Patsey, 
seizes one of her hands in his, throws the other 
round her waist, and snatches a couple of kisses. 
The Major’s kisses are very well received, 
which causes us to wonder why he should 
think it necessary, when he was quitting the 
room in order to find Miss Moncrieffe—who was 
in the orchard—to make ‘a graceful bow.” 
Arrived in the orchard, he introduces himself 
to our heroine with ‘“‘a graceful bow, anda 
military salute.” On that occasion we learn 
too that he “‘gazed on her” which seems to 
have been *‘a way they had in the army ” just 
then. He now “ gracefully * removes his hat, 
and the lady declares, -‘if you have come to 
take me a prisoner, I tell you plainly I wont go, 
and you don’t look like”—What the Major 
did not look like, we are not informed; we 





learn, however, that he placed in the hands of 
this fierce young beauty a letter from her 
father, whereupon she begged his pardon, and 
the fascinating Major, with “one of those 
graceful bows which in after years made him 
so irresistible,” said *‘Command me Miss Mon- 
crieffe.” “The flashing orbs of the young 
soldier,” as the author calls the Major's eyes, 
are now brought into play, and after he has 
said ‘* Command me, Miss Moncrieffe,” and she 
has answered him, he fixed them on her with 
an expression of ‘intense admiration.” On 
turning the page, we find that the lady, who 
was x furnished with ionable 
gives Aaron a glance which “sent the hot 
blood coursing through his veins.” Before 
leaving the house with his charge, Patsey, 
a ve — mentioned dangle warns the 
Major that Margaret is a very young 
lady ; but the gallant soldier looked at her ‘‘ so 
meaningly, that the blood mounted to her face, 
and her eyes fell beneath his ardent gaze.” 
The Major sets out, and the first page of the 
first chapter which records their ride, shows us 
that gentleman at his tricks again. Yes; ‘‘there 
was an intensity of admiration in his look 
which she could not fail to intepret.”. Two 
pages further on, he again favoured her with 
“an admiring and i ime, 
however, the lady “* brought the blood to his face” 
by a giance which was “full of expression.” 
After these doings, we are not surprised to find 
that in the next page our hero and heroine are 
betrothed: the Major's coup de grace con- 
sisting of ‘* a look which spoke the intensity of 
feeling which animated him, for he was 
fairly trembling with emotion.” That the 
author really eo ge Major—as he ~~] 
drawn him—a type of manly gallantry 
military elegance, there can be little doubt, 
and this it is which makes 


the 

am ; indeed, the old gray-beard 
pea # Bracco encounters in society are in 
manner and bearing elderly Aaron Burrs. A 

lance at the etiquette which prevailed in New 
York society about the year 1776, me och to 
amuse our readers, more ially the ladies. 
It appears that the chief of the Aime- 
rican army at New York, whilst awaiting the 
attack of the “ Britishers,” cheered the inhabit- 
ants of the beau monde by balls i 
Tt is recorded that a ball was: given by a cer- 


' tain Colonel Shee, and that the Colonel said to 


Major Burr, apropos of the new beauty, Miss 
Moncrieffe, “Burr, bring her to our ball 
to-morrow night,” and, without any further 
ceremony, Burr brought her ; and she entered 
the ball-room leaning on that gentleman’s arm. 
What would Mrs. Grundy have said, if there 
had been a Mrs. Grundy in those days? No 
chaperone, no formal invitation ; and it must 
be remarked that the exchange of vows which 
had taken place between the lady and gentle- 
man was a profound secret to all the rest of 
the world. The Major, however, having 
brought the lady to the ball, seems to have had 
some recognised authority over her actions ; 
she speaks gravely of dancing with any person 
whom her host may select; qualifying her 
promise, however, with this reservation, “ Of 
course, with the consent of my escort.” The 
following quotation may serve to show the 
gallantry of the American officers of the day ; 
it gives us a glance, too, at the fascinating 
manner of our heroine -— 


“Colonel Shee led his lovely guest towards a 
bevy of officers who had, from her first entrance, 
eyed her with looks of deep admiration, and still 
retaining her arm within his own, introduced her to 
them severally. For each she had some pleasant or 
witty remark, the piquancy of which was enhanced 
by manner, and at once she was completely 
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surrounded, each one striving to outvie the other in | 


The principal interest of the opening ‘portion 


the fulsomeness of the compliments he wished to | of the work is furnished by the vacillating 


pay. For each she had some happy reply, and if | 
her beauty had failed to conquer, her wit accom- 
plished what that had left undone.” 

But, whilst we may laugh a little at the par- | 
ticular form which the gallantry which always | 
accompanies bravery happened to take in those | 
days, we are fully impressed with the truth | 
which the author takes care to keep before us | 
—that the object of these attentions was by no | 
means to be laughed at. For an account of | 
the lady's private plots and public popularity, | 


. her victims and her adorers, we refer the reader 
to the work itself. 


meena | 
Carstone Rectory. A Story By George | 
Grabam. 3 Vols. (London: Hurst and | 
Blackett.) As the demand for novels and | 
stories is furnished by readers of every class, | 
and of every variety of taste, the supply sent | 
into the market must be varied in proportion | 
to diversity of opinion and sentiment. The 
record of the sporting adventures and unde- | 
niable pluck of Captain Catchweight finds no | 
favour in the eyes of such young ladies as are 
gifted with well-balanced minds; whilst the 
sweet sorrow of a young lady whose affections | 
have been maltreated, and a minute descrip- 
tion of the symptoms and sensations which the 
experienced in her praiseworthy struggle with 
her wayward heart, are classed by many novel- 
reading gentlemen under the comprehensive 
category of “‘stuff.” It behoves the general 
reader, therefore, to guard against adopting 
any particular style as a model whereby to 
shape his opinion ; or rather, we should advise 
‘him to have a large and varied assortment of 
models, if he must have any. Now, we may 
safely say that.a story may be voted very stupid 
by nine men out of ten, and yet may have been 





‘written for a purpose which it has most success- 
fully fulfilled, and in the fulfilment of which 
has been elicited a considerable amount of 
talent. We prophesy that “‘Carstone Rec- 
tory” will be deservedly a favourite with 
the ladies, and we should be very much 
inclined, were the work anonymous, to 

mounce it the effort of a female mind. 

e would not have it supposed, from these 
observations that the story in question will 
not be read and enjoyed by many of the 
sterner sex ; but itis to feelings and sentiments 
essentially feminine that the author's appeal 
is‘made. ‘It would be difficult,” our author 
assures us, ‘‘to finda man more easy and com- 
fortable in every way than the Rev. James 
Cavendish Bromley, Rector of Carstone, 
Somerset.” Being “easy and comfortable” it 
was not unnatural that the rev. gentleman 
should treat the world with that calm in- 
difference which befitted his calling, and is 
the usual accompaniment of a tranquil mind. 
The cultivation of his garden (he doesn’t seem 
to have been much troubled with parochial 
business) appears to have afforded him 
sufficient employment, and his enjoyments 
which were not of anegative kind, were enclosed 
within the walls of his study, or trifled amidst 
the port and walnuts wherewith he was wont 
to regale himself and assist reflection after 
dinner. At the time when our story opens, 
the hospitality of Carstone was more or less 
enjoyed by three individuals; at least, they 
resided there for the time being. One of these 
isthe rector’s sister, Mrs. Lonsdale, a singu- 
larly unpleasant lady. Being anxious-minded, 





fidgety, and fond of weak little schemes, we 
have only to state that she had an only 
daughter, and that that daughter was a 
beauty, to convey to ovr reatlers an idea of 
what capital company she must have been. 


conduct of a really eligible young curate, who 
| divided his attention, with provoking equality, 


between the beauty before mentioned and the 
third habitant of “‘ Carstone Rectory,” to wit, 
Eleanor Stuart, who is niece of the rector, and 
heroine of our tale. It is not our intention to 
take from the interest of the plot, which, how- 
ever, is not a very deep one, by giving its 
details tothose who may probably read for them- 
selves the history of Miss Stuart’s fortunes ; we 
will therefore confine our remarks to a few 
strictures on the merits and faults of “* Car- 
stone Rectory.” ‘The author attains his highest 
excellence when minutely describing, with a 
truth which almost seems the result of actual 
experience, the thousand little vexations and 


| trialsof a young girl, who, bitterly disappointed 


in love, retires, well nigh heart-broken, to such 
a social change of climate as is afforded by the 
lodgings of an invalided old aunt ; with whom 
low spirits and general complaining are chronic 
complaints. The description of fashionable 


| society at Bath, is just the kind of writing in 
| which the author does not excel. We have 
| also to object. to the perplexity into which the 


reader is thrown by the substitution of one 
hero for another. Nine readers out-of ten accept 
Henry Mordaunt as the hero of the story ;.and 
somewhat unstable as was that gentleman’s 
character, we think him vastly preferable to 
Sir Allan Mountjoy, who is a very stagey 
character, is much oppressed by a princely 
estate which was unexpectedly bequeathed to 
him, indulges much in melancholy, wears 
long hair, and determines to take society by 
storm, armed with thick boots and a stout 
umbrella. ‘We shall quote some words of his 
which go further towards explaining his state 
of mind than any description of ours could :— 

“*]T would rather be wrecked in the wildest sea, 
or head a forlorn hope, or do anything that is desper- 
ate, than face society as I find it here.’ 

“*'Then why do you give yourself so much pain ?” 

“* Because it is my duty. Why should you ask? 
You who ought to be the first to tell me that it ‘is,’ 
and his eye flashed with an energy that was akin to 
anger. ‘Am TI to sit down ignorant and confused 
as to anything that befits the station to which I 
have been called? Am I, like a coward, to turn my 
back upon that part of the battle-field of life to 
which Tews been ordered because it would suit me 
best to fight in another? No; for the sake of the 
good he might do, and the influence he might gain, 
for his own sake, and for the sake of those yet 
unborn, Allan Mountjoy must be a gentleman, and 
he shail.” 

The character of Mrs. George Lonsdale (we 
do not mean the rector’s sister) is very well 
drawn; and, as a sample of a woman whose 
mind has entirely conformed to, and whose 
actions are entirely guided by, the opinion of a 
coterie, is truthful in the extreme. The work, 
Which is on the whole a good one, would be 
vastly improved if our sympathies were less 
appealed to, and we were given a little more 
to laugh at. 





POETRY. 
The Fall of Man, or Parailise Lost, of Caedion. 


Translated in Verse from the Anglo-Saxon. By 
William H. F.Bosanquet, Esq. (London: Longman.) 
Mr. Bosanquet’s affirmation that the earliest Anglo- 
Saxon poetry is far above that of any other country 
of Europe at the same period, and that Caedmon’s 
first poem, “ The Fall of Man,” is far above all other 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, need not be disputed here, 
There can be no question that this ancient bard is 
entitled to the reverence of Englishmen, not only 
for his poetic genius but for having endeavoured to 


‘employ that genius worthily. Mr. Bosanquet’s 
| translation, however, of Caedmon’s “most harmo- 





nious verse” contains little of the flavour which he 
finds im the original. “Caedmon,” he says, “is 
every inch a poet; he never flags, he never offends 
in thought or word ; would the reader stay to criti- 
cise, he is carried on, conscious of the master. 
Sweetness, tenderness, devotion, and simplicity 
characterise the poems of the unlettered herdsman.” 
It is doubtful whether these qualities could be 
transferred into modern English, unless by one of 
Loc gopencggas chances which occur, like the flower- 
ing of aloes, once ina century. Coleridge in trans- 
lating “Wallenstein” has perhaps improved Schiller’s 
finestdrama, but amidst the scoresof poetical transla- 
tions in the language, how few there are, save the one 
we have mentioned, which convey more than a faint 
impression of the original! If Mr. Bosanquet’s 
version of “The Fall of ” be faithfully rendered, 
and of this we have no doubt, we cannot award it 
the praise of being graceful and harmonious. This, 
however, is not in itself a disadvantage, as the- 
somewhat rough garb in which Caedmon aj 
before us is in keeping with the antiquity of his 
poem. But the translation will be read from 
curiosity, not from pleasure; possibly also with 
some degree of prejudice, since the mamner in which 
Mr. nquet attempts to exalt Caedmon at the 
expense of when commenting on the manner 
in which both poets describe our first parents after 
the fell, is most unjust to our great epic poet. Mr. 
Bosanyuet scarcely acts wisely, while lauding his 
Anglo-Saxon favourite, to call special attention to 
one of the noblest efforts of genius which the world 
has yet seen. He should have Ec optiel a 
certain wise saw about comparisons, which 

in the present instance is more than donate 
applicable. 

Songs of the Wye, and Poems. By Wioni. 
(Simpkit es mane. Feeble haart <a at 
pressed in fee ¢ with but few 
exceptions, these “ Songs of the Wye.” We should 
suppose them the productions of a boy of fourteen, 
if the author had not taken care to inform us that 
his “boyhood’s blissful hour ” has gone for ever. As 
it is, we can only express our regret that “ Wioni’s” 
disposition to write and print very foolish verses, 
has not been kept in check by some judicious 
friend. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Plain Words about Sickness. Addressed to. the 
Mothers and Wives of Working Men, By a 
Doctor's Wife. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) 
This is an admirable little book. It is not for no- 
thing that this lady became a doctor’s wife. It is a 
work that reminds us very much of Miss Nightin- 
gale’s “ Notes on Nursings,” and has left the im- 
pression of being not one whit inferior to that 
excellent publication. It is full.of most useful sug- 
gestions, manifestly originating from good sense, 
kind feelings, and extensive experience... The 
volume is throughout pervaded by a spirit of cheer- 
ful, unaffected, and unobtrusive piety, which 
is in the highest degree refreshing, and cannot 
fail to be useful. We extract a few passages :— 
“You have chosen your doctor; when you send 
for him, let your message be very explicit. oe’ | 
hours are lost, especially in the country, Ry suc 
messages.as these,“ Please, sir, mother is ill; will 
you send hersome stuff?’ ‘ What ails your mother?’ 
‘Please, sir, I don’t know.’ Nor is this much better, 
‘Mrs. A——is very bad in her inside, will you. send 
hex some pills?’ quite forgetting we are subject to 
a ste 2 variety of evilsin our insides, which may 
be met by an equal variety of pills. Far more sen- 
sible is the quaint description, ‘He is well worked 
upward and downward.’ If there is pain, or sickness, 
cough or bleeding, or any other marked symptom, 
name it by your messenger, as the doctor will often 
be able to save you a greut deal of unnecessary 
suffering by slipping a suitable remedy in his pocket. 
Again, send your name and where you live (if 
possible) plainly written out, or if you cannot write, 
tell your messenger to wait till the doctor’s servant 
has written it distinctly. This simplerule, if followed, 
would have saved the many hours which have been 
lost in hunting for the dwellings of patients. Then, 
too, the wrong party may be visited, which is equally 
vexing to physician and patient. An amusing 
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instance of this happened to a celebrated physician 
of the present day. He was called to see Mrs. 
M » In N——Terrace. In the same terrace 
there lived another Mrs. M——. Though of thesame 
name, they were, I believe, not related. Mrs. 
M-——number one expected his promised visit, and 
stayed at home to see him. Mrs. M——number 
two expected a footman, who was to call to hear 
her decision about a situation. Circumstances 
induced her to drive out without waiting for him, 
but she kindly left word she would not require his 
services and had left five shillings to compensate for 
his trouble in waiting upon her. Unfortunately 
Dr.—’s carriage drove him to Mrs. M. number 
two instead of number one. The servant showed 
him in, merely remarking ‘ Are you the gentleman 
Mrs, M——expected?’ He was left waiting in a 
oom some winutes, when another servant entered 
and slipping five shillings into his hand, said her 
mistress would not require his services, and she had 
driven out. Imagine his disgust! He paced the room, 
and stamped the floor, exclaiming, ‘ Five shillings! 
five shillings! My lowest fee is two guineas;’ and 
to be treated thus was certainly not very soothing 
to his pride. A moment afier his equipage was 
espied at the door, the mistake was discovered, and 
his wrath turned into a hearty fit of laughter by a 
timely explanation. Our only moral from the iale 
shall be to caution you to mention the number as 











well as the name of your place of residence. | 


Some poor people in France were so anxious to fol- | 


low their physician's directions that they took an 
unnecessary amount of trouble. He asked for paper to 


write a, prescription for thesufferer, but as the humble | 


dwelling furnished none ready to hand, he took out a 
pencil and wrote his recipe on the door of a cupboard, 


desiring it might be accurately copied and taken to a | 


chemist to up. So fearfulwere the poorpeople, 
however, of making amistake, that after thephysinan 
was gone, they took the door off its hinges and carried 


it away to the nearest chemist. We are not proposing | 


proceeding as a patiern to you, but 
we think if the friends of other patients were as 


eareful in matters which involve less trouble, | 


it would be a good thing for all concerned.” 


“An jrritable tone of voice is the worst of noises 
—yet there are snffevers with whom it is difficult to 


be quite patient and cheerful. They seem to have | 
acquired an ingenuity in the art of taxing the | 


patience of their attendants; selfishness has grown 
apace, and it seems no easy matter to satisfy them 
with any amount of self-denial or devotion. These 
are a nurse’s crosses; the best way of bearing them 
is to remember the directions given in a Book, which 
ought to be our constant manual in health as well 
as sickness. ‘Consider Him that endured such con- 
tradiction,’ and ‘With good-will doing service as 
unto the Lord and not to man.” ‘Those that walk 
in the sunshine of His love carry 2 brightness into 
the darkest corners of life. I will suppose, then, 
that I need not beg of you to cultivate a gentle, 
kind way of speaking, orremind you how unsuitable 
a harsh, noisy yoice is ina sick-room. But every- 
body either does not know, or does not remember, 
that a whisper is equally objectionable. It is better 
never to whisper : it excites the curiosity of the patient 
who strains 
fearing it is something you wish to conceal from 
him. On this account also conversation should never 
be held with the doctor, or friends, just outside the 
door of the sick-room. A low tone anda clear voice 
will not distress half so much asa loud whisper. 
For the same reason a quick, light, firm step is 
better than a slow, shuffling, lingering one ; because 
it excites less expectation. I must take this oppor- 
tunity of cautioning you against speaking too freely 
in the presence of one whom you suppose to be 
unconscious. People who cannot give others any 
token of consciousness do sometimes, nevertheless, 
hear and understand what passes round them, and 


even on recovery have repeated such conversation. | 


I remember one case in which a lady was insensible 
for many hours, and her assembled relatives expected 
her death every moment; supposing her to be quite 
beyond the reach of human voices, they conversed 
together of her déath and fumeral in a way very 
distressing to her feclings. She afterwards recovered. 
Many instances of this kind might be given.” 


is ears to catch what is said, often | 











The Christian Volunteer : A Sermon Preached in 
Westminster Abbey. By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D. 
(Rivingtons.) The volunteers having armed for all 
manner of secular, not to say profane purposes, are 
now pressed into the service of sacred uses. We 
believe that Dr. Wordsworth considers it his peculiar 
mission “toimprove the occasion.” On Sunday 
afternoon, Aug. 26, he preached a sermon on the 
Volunteer Movement, in Westminster Abbey, and 
was requested by the volunteers to publish it. With 

| this request Dr. Wordsworth both wisely and 
| Opportunely has complied. It is remarkable how so 
ardent a lover and so great a master of the literature 
|of antiquity is able to throw himself with so 
much keen interest into every fresh movement of 
the day. The present sermon is emiaently charac- 
| teristic of its distinguished author. It is written 
| with all his occasional beauty and occasional uneven- 
| ness of style. Itcontainssome of that philosophico- 
| theological disquisition and those historical allusions, 
| which, under proper limitations, are such serviceable 
| elements in pulpit literature. In Dr. Wordsworth’s 
| ordinary sermons, his remarks of this nature are of 
| the highest value and importance; at other times, 
| we confess, they have appeared to us wearisome and 
profitless to the last degree. Such, however, is far 
from being the case on the present occasion. The 
passage on courage reminds us of some fine thoughts 
both in the last and present laureates, The historical 
allusions are very interesting, and occurred with much 
propriety in so historical a fane as Westminster 
Abbey. Onr readers will thank us for some quota- 
| tions :—“ Courage is not a mere physical instinct, 
| it is not a violent emotion of restless impetuosity ; 
it is not a passionate impulse of reckless i 
It does not consist only in vigorous.energy, or fear- 
less enthusiasm. If it did, then many of the inferior 
animals of creation would be more courageous than 
man. The wild beasts of the field and the forest 
, would be superior to us. If courage were a mere 
, physical impulse or animal instinct, the war-horse 
would have more courage than his rider, and we 
| must yield the palm to the lion. But the courage 
| of man is a nobler thing. The courage of man, 
rational man, immortal man, Christian man, is a 
, high and holy virtue. It is created by reason, 
cherished by love, guided by wisdom, tempered by 
mercy, regulated by justice, disciplined by prudence, 
warmed by imagination, stimulated by hope, 
elevated by faith, strengthened by grace, consecrated 
by religion. It makes itself ready for the battle 
with the spirit of a martyr. It says its prayers, and 
reads the Scriptures, and joins in the psalms of the 
Church, and kneels at the altar, and receives the 
Holy Communion, and prepares for eternity. It 
then goes forth to the battle, and looks death calmly 
in the face. It has its mission from God. It is 
strong in His strength ; it is tirm in His faith and 
| fear. It relies on His aid. It looks to heaven, and 
| to the future joys of heaven, where it hopes to live 
for ever with its dear friends and brave comrades in 
arms. It ascribes all its power, all its success, all its 
victories, to God. Therefore, amid the sound of 
martial music, and the floating of martial banners, 
in the rush and torrent of the charge, and in the din 
and shock of the battle, it preserves its presence of 
mind, it enjoys an inward calm, it feels a heavenly 
peace and a holy joy; it does the feats of a hero 
with the valour of a saint; and though no mortal 
lips should ever speak its praise, it finds a full reward 
in doing the service of God; it has its glory in pro- 
moting God's glory, and in the hope of His applause, 
, and of the trophies and triumphs of heaven. 
The valiant soldiers of old never separated courage 
from faith, or chivalry from Christianity. ‘Make mea 
knight, said the Mussulman to St. Louis when a 
prisoner, ‘or I will kill thee’ ‘ Yes,’ was the reply, 
‘I will make thee a knight, when thou hast made 
thyself a Christian. One of our own kings, Henry 
IV., when he and his army kneeled down in prayer 
before the battle, said, ‘We cannot fear man too 
little; and we cannot fear God too much.’ And 
who does not admire the example of that brave king, 
and noble Christian soldier, Gustavus Adolphus, who 
was the first of his army to land on the Pomeranian 
coast, and then, in the presence of his troops, fell 
down on his knees on the shore and prayed to God 
for a blessing on his arms. ‘The best Christian, 
said he, ‘is always the best soldier; the more of 
prayer there is in my army, the more will there be 





| of victory.’ The annals of our own country are full 
| of examples tothe same effect. An ancient English 

chronicler (Ingulph of Croyland,) who was born in 
London, and was educated in this venerable Minster 
eight hundred years ago, describes the manner in 
which English seldiers were enlisted in his age and 
in preceding times. Enlistment in those days was 
a religious act. He calls it a work of holy dedica- 
tion to God: ‘The soldier,’ he says, ‘who was to 
be consecrated to the profession of lawful warfare, 
confessed his sins, with prayer to God, and came to 
church and offered his sword on the altar, and after 
the reading of the Gospel was girded with his sword 
by God’s minister, and received the holy Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper; and so went forth in God’s 
name to fight the battles of the Lord.’ ” 

Sermons at St. Anne’s, Brookfield, Highgate Rise. 
By T. F. Hooks, M.A. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
1860.) This isa volume of sermons which we are 
very glad to see published. It consists of a selection 
from sermons preached by the incumbent during the 
; last seven years in the Church of St. Anne, High- 
gate Rise, and it is published at the request of the 
parishioners. We congratulate the congregation 
most heartily, not alone on having the advantage of 
hearing such good sermons, but in their good sense 
as shown in their wish to have them printed; and 
we accept it as a hopeful sign of an improving taste 
in “ pulpit ministrations,” that such a volume as this 
has been brought out in compliance with the wishes 
of the hearers. Both in manner and in matter the 
sermons are above the average, although there is 
nothing remarkable about them (ic, as many 
sermon-hearers would estimate them,) either in the 
choice of subjects, in the method of treatment, or 
in the “ views” advanced. Yet, if we are, as Hooker 
says, to “count things perfect which want nothi 
requisite for the end whereto they were apne: 3 
we must pronounce a very high eulogium — a 
Hooks’s sermons. They are distinguished by clear 

sense, and by a simple, manly, and correct 
lish style, which contrasts most favourably with 
the rhetorical trifling of many popular preachers, 


sentences of many more who fancy themselves dis~ 
tinguished for ease and freedom of composition. 
Mr. Hooks + or to all artifice and trickiness 
of language, while he is too conscientious and pains- 
taking to permit himself in what is in reality mere 
literary laziness. It is the same with the matter of 
these discourses. He says just what a beat 
clergyman knows that his congregation 

told, and he says it plainly, unaffectedly, and 
without parade either of iearning or of metaphysies. 
He is not without good store of reading, nor is he 
(we imagine) without some experience in the more 
devious paths of more speculative inquiry. In the 
discretion and judgment with which he treats 
such subjects as the resurrection of the body (see 
Sermon xxi.), and in the Athanasian Creed (see 
Sermon vi.), we trace the results of careful thought 
and sound reading; and we appreciate them the 
more because of the quiet modesty with which Mr. 
Hooks uses his knowledge for the benefit of his 
people, instead of parading it for the glorification of 
himself. We should, however, be doing great 
injustice if we were to permit our remarks to convey 
the impression that these sermons are tame, cold, or 
formal. They are quite the reverse. They are 
warm-hearted and affectionate. Perhaps at times 
they are a little too essay-like to coincide with our 
ideal of a sermon; but probably Mr. Hooks has 
selected such specimens of his preaching as were 
thus best suited to the formality of type and for 
household reading. The subjects treated are exactly 
those which ought to be brought before the class 
among whom the writer ministers ; they are treated 
very plainly and very kindly; and we hope that 
they will be read as widely as they deserve, and in 
saying this we consider that we are saying a great 
deal. 

A Handbook of Mottoes. Translated, and Tius- 
trated with Notes and Quotations by C. N. Elvin, 
M.A, (Londen: Bell and Daldy.) A love of 
heraldry, like a love of angling, must be born with 
a man. If-it is not indigenous, it is scarcely 


likely to grow by cultivation. In these days of 
superficial knowledge, when every one is expected 
to know something of everything, there are iew 
subjects which fall outside the range of a man’s 
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interests and its. Heraldry, however, | 
has not as yet included in the category | 
of “learning made easy,” and it is just possible,that | 
a well-instructed nm may pass through life | 
without any acquamiance with the subject. Mr. 
Elvin, therefore, is, we fear, mistaken in expectin 
that his copious collection of family mottoes will 
prove “generally interesting.:” useful, however, it 
certainly will be, not,only to the heraldic artist, but 
also to the curious student of family histories. _The 
labour of such a work must have been very great, 
and would. certainly never have been undertaken 
from a hearty interest in the subject. The 
notes which premnppy: Se mottoes. are extremely 
pertinent, and the tive quotations are chosen 
with considerable felicity. 
A Guide to the Mountains, Lakes, and North- 
West Coast of England. By Mackenzie E.C. Wal- 
cott, M.A. (London: Stanford. 1860.) Mr. 
Walcott, in the t volume, completes the series 
of the Coast Guides to England which Mr. Stanford 
has been issuing with such success. Mr. Walcott 
has executed the volumes containing the South 
coast, the East coast, and the North-West coast; 
Mr. Venables is responsible for the Isle of Wight, and 
Mr. Cathrall for Wales. We have noticed them all 
in our columns, excepting the “ Hand-Book to the 
ee Coast,” and of this little need be said, 
except that it is quite equal to its companions. It 
embraces the entire district of the English lakes, as 
well:as the well-known Lancashire watering-places. 
It extends over‘a region which, for historical interest 
and romantic legends, is surpassed by few in Eng- 
land, and for natural beauty by none. We must 
remonstrate with Mr. Walcott for his use of. the 
letter S., where St. is commonly employed, for Saint. 
Whatever great theological doctrme may be em- 
bodied in this hieroglyphic, it is certainly very 
inconvenient in a guide-book, where S, commonly 
means South. There are several p!aces mentioned 
by Mr. Walcott, and we are in grave doubt what 


See tier Go This little 
however, scarcely interferes with the value 





of what is an excellent hand-book. 
Medals of the British Army, and How they were 
Won. By Carter. Contin: Groombridge 


and Sons.) Part Second of this series is now before | 
us, and the interest awakened by the first number is | 

no means ‘permitted to flag. The celebrated | 

ge of the Light Brigade furnishes the substance | 
petit pen dH gen ky peg followed by a short | 
description of the sortie of the 26th of October, 
better known as the “Little Inkermann.” mat 





remainder of the number is occupied by a descrip- 
tion of the battle of Inkermann ; a list of the officers | 
Killed and wounded is appended. Nothing can | 
exceed the beauty with which the representation | 
of the French war miedal is executed; although | 
we do not understand why it should be placed as 
frontispiece to the second number of “ Medals of the | 
British Army.” 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Works of Horace: with English Notes. By | 
Joseph Ourrie. (London and Glasgow: R. Griffin | 
and Co.) This work, which has oceupied the | 
author for several years in its compilation, is likely | 
to prove of the greatest use both to the master and 
the pupil. The notes, as far as we have observed | 
them, are ex and trustworthy. They | 
yooh ag based, for the most part, on those of 

and Doering, and these well-known names 

will be quite sufficient to create an interest in this 
book, even among the most accomplished scholars. 
Amore sparing use has been made, and perhaps 
advisedly, of our old friend Anthon. The text is 
copied that of Orelli,. but omits his occa- 
sional peculiarities of orthography, which have 
ep perplexing to many young students. 
value of the work is much enhanced by 
oe woodcuts, a from the best authorities. 
scanning”—that particularly trying of 
Horace—is here kindly pointed out at grit 
mencement of each Ode, and even peculiarities in 
the hexametrical scansion of the Satires and Epistles 
are referred to and explained in the notes. Free and 
literal translations are given of many idiomatic 





expressions, and not unfrequently we have large 
portions of the text translated ; this latter fact may, 
perhaps, recommend *‘Currie’s Horace” to a certain 
class of youthful scholars: we believe, in our own 
time, it would have been no small inducement to its 


| purchase. It is worthy of remark, that the book in 


question is not an expurgated edition of its great 
anthor. Mr. Currie has seen—and we wish that 
others were blessed with an equally clear vision— 
that so long as the whole text may be procured on 
any book-stall, an expurgated edition is something 
worse than folly. In the first place, it can give the 
reader no fair idea of the author he is studying; 
and in the second, it is likely to produce a prurient 
and adventitious interest in the expurgated passages, 
more especially in the naturally inquisitive mind of 
youth, such as is far better avoided. The creed 
which establishes its pretensions by forbidding its 
proselytes to inquire into anything which may 
lessen them, cannot abide long in the spirit of the 
intelligent and reasoning man. “In this, as in other 
matters, the honest course is the best,” observes Mr. 
Currie, and we entirely agree with him. Horace 
wrote nothing beneath the dignity of a gentleman 
in the age in which he lived, His Epicurean philo- 
sophy occasionally led him into actions unworthy of 
a Christian; but it is the first and most essential 
duty of a tutor to point out the fallacious doctrines 
of the Epicurean (as Mr. Currie has done in Ode i. 
4; 1.9), im order thereby to make of his pupil a 
more active Christian. . Currie has compared the 
Cyrenaic ideas, developed in the Seventh Ode of the 
Fourth Book, with the noble sentiments contained 
in the fourteenth chapter of Job. There is, indeed, 
a contrast ; but, on the other hand, we fancy we can 
distinguish some resemblance in the following words 
of the “ wisest of all men that have been, or that 
shall be hereafter’—“ There is nothing better for a 
man than that he should eat and drink, and that he 
should make his soul enjoy good in his labour: 
this also 1 saw, that it was from the hand of Ged,” 
to the unenlightened song of the Venusian follower 
of Aristippus :— 
“ Quid sit futurum cras fage querere et 
Fers dierum cunque dabit, lucro 


Donee virenti canities abest 
Morosa.”’ 
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Small (J. G.), een aot Revival, or Times of Refresh- 
2s. 


ing, 12mo., 2s. 6d. «der. 
Stafford (A.), Life of the Blessed eat, ¥ os va Lattey. 
Theophilus to Antilyeuson the éligion, 
lated by Rev. W. B. Flower, post Svo., 3s. 6d. Masters. 
Wanostrecht (O.), Grammar of French Language, new 
edition, 12mo., $s. Simpkin. 
Winslow (0.), Divine Realities, or Spiritual Refiections of 
Saints and Sinners, 1§mo., 2s. 6d. J. F. Shaw. 
Winslow (John), Memoir of (Hidden Life), new edition, 
12mo., 3s. 6d. J. F. Shaw, ~ 


ition, Routledge. 
Working and Waiting, a Tale, 18mo., 1s. 6d. Masters. 
Yonatt (W.), The Horse, by Cecil, new edition, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Routledge. 





“Kont’s Volumes of Travels in Canada, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York,” are, we believe, about to be 
issued by Mr. Manwaring, under the author’s express 
mnction, with an additional chapter introducing the 
Grand Trunk Railway, and bringing down the infor- 
mation to the present moment, the work of transla- 
tion being to Mr. Percy Sinnett. 

Tre Rev. James White, the well-known author 
of some valuable ee tian aoe now in the 

a “History of England,” to be completed in 
vin webiemi uniform with the same author's 
“ History of France.” From Mr. White’s peculiar 
qualifications for such an undertaking, the work in 
question can scarcely fail to supply a want that has 
long been felt; we have reason to expect from his 
pen a history that shall be at once compendious and 
sufficing, clear and impartial, and, in both in 
style and treatment. leaving nothing to be desired. 

“The Eclectic; or, Neilgherry Hills Gazette,” is 
the title of a new weekly paper “on ‘liberal prin- 
ciples” to be shortly established at Octacamund, in 
the Neilgherry Hills, in the Madras Presidency. 
ee are being made to produce this 
j in a style hitherto unattempted in India. 
The London agents are Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and 


Roman Loxpox.—* 0. B. C. H.” writes from the 
Temple :—* On my way to town this morning, I 
looked into the excavation now in progress at the 
Marble Arch, and, at about fifteen feet below the 
surface, saw a huge flat stone, and upon the top of 
it the remains of a wall. The navigators told me 
the wall was very old, and one of them showed me’ 
two copper coins, which he said he had found under 
the stone; but, beyond these facts, and that the 
stone was buried in the earth, which was obvious, 
he could give me no further account of the matter. 
The coins shown to me were, undoubtedly, coins of 
one of the Roman Emperors, but were so defaced 
that, without careful examination, I could not tell 
of which. The site is about forty feet north of the 
Marble Arch, and will be filled im shortly.” 
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Che Literary Gasette, 


THE POST OFFICE. 
TueEReE is perhaps no phase of public feeling which 
more unmistakably exhibits the progressive ten- 
dencies of the age than the jealousy and suspicion 
with which we are accustomed to regard an exten- 
sion of government interference beyond what is 
considered to be its legitimate limits. 

In all cases where the management of an im- 
portant branch of the public service has been dele- 
gated to the state, public opinion claims for itself, 
to a certain extent, a right of supervision over, or at 
least inquiry into, the general administration of the 
department, and is apt to be more especially exacting 
in this respect in proportion as the office attaches to 
the Government rather as a trust. than a right, or 
as any deficiency in the working more immediately 
affects individual interests. The present condition 
of our postal service affords. an ample illustration of 
this feeling. Although it must be confessed that 
the management of this department exhibits a 
very favourable contrast, in point of despatch and 
efficiency, to our general experience of govern- 
ment offices, yet the numerous complaints which 
from time to time have found their way into the 
press, go far to prove that the British public is not 
so enamoured of the present system as the com- 
placent tone of the reports of successive postmasters- 
ge would lead us to imagine. As a matter of 

it is undeniable that there prevails in the 
public mind a deep-rooted feeling of discontent on 
this subject. The malecontents may be divided into 
two classes :— 

1. Those who condemn all State control over the 
Post-office, on the ground that it trenches on the 
pe cvemalirgy of private enterprise, and is an 

t of the daisser faire principle of open 

2. Those who acquiesce in the present constitu- 

tion.of the department, but are dissatisfied with the 


working of the system. 
“The boomer these objections has been very ably. 


stated and discussed in a recent number of the 
“Westminster Review.” Although fully admitting 
with the writer the dangers necessarily resulting 
from any undue extension of government interven- 
tion, and. the serious evils that are inseparable from 
any eneroachment upon the domain of individual 
enterprise, we cannot assent to the broad principle 
he lays. down, that “the security of the citizen in 
personand property is the only legitimate care of the 
legislature.” ‘Theoretically, such a doctrine may be 
admissible, but in practice the warmest supporter of 
laisser faire have allowed it to be untenable, without 
considerable modification. “The ends of govern- 
ment,” says Mr. Mill, “are as comprehensive as 
those of the social union, and consist of all the good 
and all the immunity from evil that government 
can bestow upon 2 people.” It is true, we admit, 
that any systematic interference on the part of the 
state to do for a people what they can do for them- 
selves, tends to destroy the principle of individuality 
which constitutes the moral greatness of a nation ; 
and it is equally undeniable that government has 
failed signally in the majority of its attempts to 
compete with private agency in any of the depart- 
ments of industry or commerce. But we contend 
that these results are to be ascribed rather to the 
bad organisation of governments, than to the usurp- 
ation of a privilege to which they have no claim. 

On the Continent, where the governments usually 

consist of some half-dozen individuals through whose 

hands the whole business of the state is supposed to 

pass, it is very possible that the public interest might 

in some cases suffer through the extent and variety 

of the duties that devdlve on the chiefs of the 

administration ; but in England, where the principle | 
of the division of labour has a much wider applica- | 
tion, and special departments are established for the | 
direction or superintendence of each branch of the ' 





public service, the objection to government control 
will lose half its force. 

But apart from the general principle, it is 
more than questionable whether any oo 
ment on the present system would be effected 
by transferring the management of the postal ser- 
vice from the state into the hands of gto indi- 
viduals, as proposed by a certain school of political 
economists. Such an ai ent, there can be 
little doubt, would not render it a whit the less a 
practical monopoly. Experience hes abundantly 
proved that competition, as an obstacle to monopoly, 
ceases virtually to exercise any influence on under- 
takings that require to be conducted on a large scale, 
and involve a great outlay of capital. For cop- 
firmation of this, we have only to look at the work- 
ing of our large public associations, such as gas and 
water companies, “among which,” as is remarked by 
Mr. Mill, “though ect freedom is allowed to 
competition, none ever takes place ; and, practically, 
they are found to be even morei ible and un- 
approachable to individual complaint than the go- 
vernment.” Is there not, therefore, every reason to 
suppose that these objections would become doubly 
formidable in the case of any private association es- 
tablished on such a seale as would be requisite for 
the conduct of the enormous amount of business 
that is now transacted in the Post-office? 

The other class of objectors have to our mind a 
much stronger case. e under-current of sullen 
protest which has all along existed in the public 
mind, and which has manifested itself on the sur- 


face on the occasion of any marked instance of red- 
tapism or mi t, affords a sufficiently clear 


tapism or mismanagemen 
indication that there is*much that does not give 
satisfaction in the working of the present system. 
One great charge that has been alleged against it is 
that the accommodation afforded to the public is 
not commensurate with the revenue yielded by the 
department. The Post-office returns for 1859show a 
nett profit of £1,135,960, ornearly fifty per cent. onthe 
expenditure for the year, all of which findsits way 
into the exchequer. The question immediately sug- 
gests itself—For what end was the Post-office es- 
tablished ; for the public convenience, or as a means 
of taxation? The argument of Blackstone, that 


“ it is one of the most eligible sources of revenue to | ing! 


the state, inasmuch as it affords to the government 
and people a mutual benefit,” will apply with equal 
force to the constractionof*docks; railways, tele- 
graphs, by the state. But even assuming that the 
primary object of the postal service to be of a fiscal 
character, and public convenience a secondary con- 
sideration, it is, to say the least, impolitic to 

a small proportion of the immense profit towards the 
extension and more prefect organisation of that 
system from which the revenue isderived. A spirit 
of false economy, strangely at variance with the 
lavish expenditure that usually characterises a 
government de mt, seems ever to have been 
prevalent at head-quarters. Since the erection of 
the present office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand in 1529, 
the number of letters annually transmitted through 
the post has been onultiplied sevenfold, and yet 
nothing approaching a proportionate amount of 
accommodation has been provided. “ Chambers have 
been hung from the ceiling of the post-office,” we 
quote from the article above alluded to, “ or exca- 
vated in its walls, in frantic efforts for more room, 
and yet still there is no adequate place for the busi- 
ness to be done.” As usual with government estab- 
lishments, all attempts at innovation have been 
studiously ignored, and only recently, according to 
the last report, have any mechanical appliances for 
the stamping of letters and the obliteration of 
postages been introduced. 

Again, the amount of postal accommodation in 
many rural districts is vastly disproportionate to 
their requirements. In many country places, there 
is no letter-box within several miles. On this head, 
we have the following startling statement in Lord 


Elgin’s last report:—“Had I not expected the | 


new or improved rural posts to be at least seli-sup- 
porting, I should not have considered the expendi- 


deprived of the advantages of postal communication 
simply because that postal communication might 
not be remunerative.” 

The exemption from all responsibility which the 
Post-office authorities claim for es, and in 
which they have been repeatedly confirmed by the 
decision of the law courts, furnishes another fertile 
theme of public complaint. The Post-office enters 
into no contract with individuals. It does not even 
guarantee the safe delivery of a letter; nor has the 
sender any redress for any edly Seer 
thro delay or miscarriage. a regi 
rte, ah pe ior Borer this rule. The only advan- 
tage the Post-office professes to offer through 
registration, is, that “it makes it icable to trace 
a letter from receipt to deli ; but there is no 
hint at compensation in the event of its being lost 
or 


stolen. 
And this doctrine of i 


has another 
oceasions when an inquiry is instituted into any 


Gon contnialon appetnied te falaenguioniceed the 
he commission i cognizance 

charge are selected exclusively from the Post-office 
authorities, among whom it is possible there may be 
indirectly impugned.’ Until this oligaichical 

ment becomes the subject of Parliamentary inquiry, 
there can be but little hope of any substantial 
reform. : 

The system of espionage so notoriously at work 
in the Post-office is the ground. of another grave 
charge against the internal administration of the 
department. We shall not do more. than allude to 


0 persons, inasmuch as the outburst of 
indignation at the conduct of Sir J. Graham, 


of its own employés... “It may seem incredible, 
we quote from the “Times” of March 30, 1860— 
“yet we are informed, on the most reliable autho- 
rity, that there is scareely a single person at 
General Post-offies, from letter carriers up to 
heads of departments, who has 


FE 


not at — time 
other been suspected and 

lance fe En en wit by 7 
can tell with accuracy the extent te which 
espionage has been carried. It is only felt 
be everywhere, and shrewdly guessed to cost a 
larger sum for its maintenance than would, if di 
among the salaries of the subordinate officials, 
sufficient to secure men. of a high class and better 
character.” . 

Nor does the establishment-figure.very favourably 
with regard to such portions of its internal economy 
as have come before the public.’ “'S aside. 
its proverbial inattention to the claims of those 
men who have contributed so largely to the present 
efficiency of the de t—we may instance the 
case of its greatest benefactor, Sir Rowland Hill, 
whose tardily recognised services were so admirably 
commented on by Mr. Dickens some years ago in 
“Household Words ”—the continual state of bicker- 
ing and dissension between the higher officials and 
the subordinates now so notorious, im vely 
demand an authoritative inquiry into un- 
happy differences. : 

Only a few days ago two deputations of the Post- 
office auxiliaries appeared at the Mansion House 
police-court to ask the presiding magistrate’s ad- 
vice under somewhat peculiar circumstances. Ac- 
cording to their siatement, they had been recently 
engaged by the Post-office in the capacity of assist- 
| ants to the regular staff of letter-carriers, at a salary 
| of 16s, a-week. Many were thus induced to leave 


FErPeoe 





ture justifiable.” Such an assertion, in the face of | other employment in the suburbs and elsewhere, 


an annual profit exceeding one million sterling, 





requires no comment, more especially when we 
compare it with the following consistent remark, a 
few pages further on in the same report :— __ 

“ A colony might reasonably complain if it were 


| in the expectation that the 


would prove a permanent one, and partly 
| the t of promotion held out to them. Re- 
cently, however, they were informed that their 
services, in future, would only be required for four 
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hours a-day, and that their wages would accordingly | 
be reduced to 10s. a-week. This naturally created | 
great dissatisfaction among the men, as many of | 
them were married with large families, and | 
were solely dependent on their employment | 
as letter-carriers. Subsequently, three gentle- 
men from the (Post-office waited on Sir 
Robert Carden, and in reply to these allegations, 
flatly contradicted the assertion that anything of 
the nature of a contract had ever subsisted between 
the authorities andthe men. Owing to some official 
changes, the same amount of auxiliary labour was 
not required, and the wages were accordingly 
reduced. They further stated that the men had 
entered the service voluntarily, and with a full 
ing that they were liable to such changes, 

and that there were thousands of others who would 
only be too glad of employment on the same terms. 
In the abstract view of the question, the au- 
thorities, it must be acknowledged, are in the 
right. The market price of labour is fixed 
by the law of demand and ly—by the 
ion between the number the labourers 


are» ing. All this is theoretically true, but 
practically the question of wages must.always be con- 
sidered in connection with the efficiency of labour, 
and the responsibilities attaching to the employment. 
The auxilaries, it must be remembered, are re- 
quired to be able to read and write, must be a cer- 
tain height, and must obtain a certificate from the 
medical inspector of their physical fit- 

ness for the service. Under these ci we 
think they have mate out a fair case of gri i 


been at work for years among all classes of Post- 
office employés. No sooner has one been put down 
than another hydra head springs up in its place. This 
chronic:state of discontent and embroilment would 
lead -us, however involuntarily, into the suspicion 
that there is something in the internal economy of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand that imperatively demands 





THE WEEK. 





THE BREHAN LAWS. - 
The translation of the Brehan laws by Dr. John 
O'Donovan and Professor O’Curry goes bravely on 
i ing the recent attack of Mr. Edwin 


confounded with the late Mr. George Prince Regent 
James, the prolific novel writer. As supplementary 
peau pin I may mention what baa not ap- 
in the newspapers, that Mr. Pope Hennessy, 

to Mr. Edwin James, chesrvell Bhat « fates 
knowledge of the deep interest which the 
translation of the Brehan laws had created, not only 
i d, but amongst various learned bodies on 
Continent, he took the opportunity of assuring 
ow that the — vote was in every 
unexceptionable. The Brehan laws were 

dry relics of antiquity. They consisted 
extremely minute in its provisions, and to 
much. even of our existing jurispradence may 
Trish history couid not be studied without 
ledge of those laws to which numerous 
traditions, habits, and associations may be 
ed; and to which the people adhered in many 
their social relations long after the Norman code 
had usurped the old seats of justice. The grant to 
defray the expenses of translating the Brehan laws 
was originally made by Mr. Disraeli, who, of all our 
finance ministers, may be fairly supposed to be one 
of the best judges in a question touching so closely 
on literary and historical interests.” Mr. Hennessy 
added that the only fault he could find with the 
proposed estimate was its inadequacy compared with 
the importance of the object, and the great ability 
and learning of the ill-paid gentlemen employed. 
Ht was rather fortunate that Mr. Hennessy 
was present to reply to Mr. James. Mr. 
Cardwell cannot be expected to know all the 
details of each little item in the Irish estimates, and 
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he certainly seemed rather puzzled at Mr. James's 


attack. All such discussions in committees of the 
whole House are generally unreported by the press; 
and hence this allusion to the subject will not be 
uninteresting to our archzeological readers. 


THE REV. J. M. NEALE'S BOOKS AT ST. PANCRAS 
WORKHOUSE. 

The Rev. J. M. Neale-is known as a clergyman of 
that very advanced section of Churchmen represented 
by our contemporary the “Union.” Our great ob- 
jection to Mr. Neale is the great literary crime he 
has committed of tampering with the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” He has “adapted ” the work throughout 
to suit his own far-fetched views ; for instance, the 
wicket gate is held to typify baptism. One of Mr. 
Neale’s books is “Readings for the Aged,” which the 
chaplain of the workhouse considered to inculcate ad- 
vanced Romanistic views. This book had been lent 
to some paupers by a lady, who for several years 
past had charitably devoted much time to visiting 
the unfortunate immates of the workhouse. The 
chaplain requested her to withdraw, and an appeal 
being made against this, the board of guardians have 
held a solemn discussion on the-subject. The chap- 
lain dilated on the lady's “shocking” conduct, and, 
as the culmination of his charge, declared that she 
attended service at Mr. Stuart’s beautiful church in 
Munster Square. At the board of directors of the 
poor, by a majority of nine to seven, this lady was 
forbidden to repeat her errands of charity and 
mercy. The chairman gave an authoritative verdict 
respecting Mr. Neale’s publications—“They are 
blasphemous books.” The idea of a parochial board 
constituting itself into a literary and theological tri- 
bunal is something exquisitely amusing. It may 
be an open question whether Mr. Neale’s books are 
or are not sectarian, and we have already hinted at 
their very questionable literary taste ; but there can 
be no doubt that to visit the sick and friendless is 
expressly enjoined by the ae of religion. Those 
appear to us to incur no little guilt and responsi- 
bility who, from a spirit of religious intolerance, 
hinder the performance of kindly and divinely-ap- 
pointed duties. 

DEATH OF MR. JOSEPH LOCKE, M.P. 

Another eminent man of science is gone. Mr. 
Locke, the member for Honiton, and the president 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, died on 
Tuesday, at Moffat. Mr.-Locke, as a railway 
engineer, has occupied the highest eminence in that 
department since the deaths of Stephenson and 
Brunel. He was born in 1805. His education 
being completed, Mr. Locke was placed under Mr. 
George Stephenson, at Newcastle, being. bound for 
a period of five years. In 1826, when his appren- 
ticeship was drawing to a close, the railway between 
Manchester and Liverpool was begun—the first 
great work under the modern railway system, and 
of which his master was the chief engineer. Under 
Mr. Stephenson, Mr. Locke was e ed on the line 
from its commencement to its opening, towards the 
close of 1830. His services during this period 
“were especially valuable with reference to the 
selection of motive power,” ending as they did in 
the full perception by all concerned of the superior 
advantages of the locomotive engine. The ai 
let published in 1830, in the joint names of ; 
G. Stephenson and Mr. Locke, on the point, settled 
the question, although rope traction here and there 
continued to be used for a few years longer. Mr. 
Locke’s next great work was superintending the 
lime from Birmingham to Warrington. Mr. 
Stephenson was in the engineer-in-chief, but 
on Mr. Locke devolved the personal charge of the 
work from its commencement. Besides 
certain improvements in the rails and 
their fixing, one great merit in his construc- 
tion of this line was its comparative cheapness, 
the cost not exceeding from £14,000 to £15,000 
per mile. Besides the Lancaster and Preston 
and other Lancashire lines, Mr Locke umdertook the 
engineering of the London and Southampton line, 
to which he devoted the major part of his time. Of 
Mr. Locke’s subsequent railway works in this country, 
the most important was the Caledonian line. Having 
to penetrate the rockiest part of the south of Scot- 
land, the undertaking presented many difficulties, 
which, it is acknowledged, Mr. Locke overcame as 
satisfactorily as it was possible to do. In 1845, 


Mr. Locke received the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour from Louis Philippe; he was S tee of 
the Royal Society, a vice-president of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, a fellow of the Royal Society, &e. 
He has sat as member of Parliament for Honiton 
since 1847, having purchased the lordship of the 
manor of that place. 








THE DRAMA. 





OLYMPIC. 

Mr. Horace Wigan has produced another adapta- 
tion from the French, ze the name of “Savage 
as a Bear,” the title of the original being “Un tigre 
de Bengale”—a play which some of our readers may 
remember was amengst those represented by the 
Zouaves.at the Princess’s a short time ago. Mr. H. 
Wigan’s adaptation is well executed, and but for the 
acting of Mr. F. Robinson would be successful. 
| The dialogne is sparkling, and the puns are tolerable, 
; and though inferior to its French original, “ 
| asa Bear,” is amusing enough. Mr. Griffin (Mr. F. 
| Robinson) is very jealous of his wife (Miss Marston), 
| and his suspicions are aroused by a gentleman resid- 
|ing at the other side of the street, Mr. Jujube 
| (Mr. H. Wigan), whose innocent arrangements of 
| window-curtains, flower-pots, and mignonette boxes 
| on his balcony are construed by Mr. Griffin into 
| signals. Mrs, Griffin writes a note to Mr. Jujube 
on the subject, and he at once calls to seek an ex- 
planation of what he naturally imagines to be @ 
hoax. In the midst of their interview Mr. Griffin 
enters the house, and Mr. Jujube, in his. haste to 
get away, leaves his stick. The point of the piece 
is Mr. Griffin’s fury at finding first a stick, then a 
hat, then a glove, then a shoe, and so on, all of 
which Mr. Jujube leaves behind him in his various 
visits to recover what he had left on each preceding 
occasion. Of course, in the end, the mystery is 
satisfactorily explained. 

Mr. F. Robinson as Griffin is a great failure. He 
mistakes violence and foree for representation of 
jealousy. His acting in “Somebedy Else” is excel- 
lent toa degree, and it is a pity he does not-confine 
himself to similar parts. We trust this part-of the 
cast will be changed. Mr. H. Wigan acts. with 
great humour. Mrs. Emden as Bustie, a pert and 
dirty “slavey,” is most admirable. 





STRAND. 

This pretty little theatre has ae ee for the 
winter season prettier than ever. The whole has 
been re-decorated in a style of great elegance, and 
its present condition reflects the greatest credit upon 
the fair lessee. Crowded audiences every night 
testify that the public are not indifferent or inap- 
preciative of Miss Swanborough’s constant efforts 
for their amusement. ‘Two new pieces have been 
brought out since the re-opening. The first is a 
comedietta from the pen of Mr. Charles Selby, 
entitled “The Pet Lamb.” It is a mere trifle, but 
gives ample room fora capital display of spirited 
acting by Miss C. Saunders, who represents an 
incipient monk of the sixteenth century in love 
with a damsel of the same period, for whom, after 
one or two contretemps, he throws off his frock. 
| The second novelty is entitled “Hit Him, he has no 
| Friends,” by Messrs. Harrington, and Yates, and 

like “The Pet Lamb,” is of the most trifling nature, 

| but, thanks to Mr. Rogers, it causes the most intense 
| merriment, and obtains all success, as the loud 
applause of the audience implies. Mc. Rogers fairly 
excels himself, and his delineation of the nervous 
gentleman may rank amongst the best efforts of 
broad faree. Mr. Fromer also acts admirably. 
But for the acting, the piece would be inferior. 
The revival of “Fra Diavolo” is marked by no 
novelty, except that Mr. W. H. Swanborough takes 
the part of Bappo. We think he would do wisely 
to confine himself to “ genteel comedy,” in which he 
has already obtained a very high position. 








Tue Enevish Orera performances at Covent 
Garden, under the management of Miss Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison, commence at the beginning of October, 
when Wallace’s “ Lurline,” so successful last season, 
will be resumed. ‘The first novelty, it is said, will 
be Wagner's “Tannhauser ;” the second, a new opera 
by Balie. 
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FINE ARTS. 





THE RESTORATION OF ST. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL, 
DUBLIN. 

For some time past very extensive repairs and 
alterations have been going on in St. Patrick's, 
under the sole control of Mr.-Guinness so far as the 
architectural restorations are concerned, but it is 
understood to be also with the sanction of the Dean 
and Chapter. The architects and antiquarians seem 
to have taken fright lest the fine old cathedral 
should come out of the hands of the restorer in 
such a questionable shape that the best friends of 
Gothic will be hesitating to recognise their old 

maintance. A correspondent of the “ Builder” 
writes upon the subject of these professed restora- 
tions :—“ I should feil much obliged by your calling 

ic attention to the present doings in St. 
atrick’s. Public opinion on a subject of this kind 
is, I. am ‘afraid, at a very low ebb. Indeed, the 
worthy inhabitants of Dublin appear more concerned 
about such little matters as replacing the ball on the 
spire, ‘than about the careful restoration of the 
eathedral to its pristine beauty; so that, unless 
some pressure be brought to bear on those having 
the execution of the works, I fear we shall have to 
regret the loss of our noblest monument of church 
arehitecture. The matter from beginning to end 
has been done in a corner. Mr. Guinness first 
privately announced his intention to restore the 
nave, no doubt a very laudable undertaking: but, 
as.a'sine qué non, he required the greatest secrecy 
on the of a few of those in office; so much so, 
that although, at the time, the work of restoration 
was actually in progress, those who had the charge 
of the building, I believe, were not informed of it 
fora considerable time. I think we may well call 
in ion the conduct of the Dean and Chapter 
in matter. .Infiact they, and not Mr. Guinness, 
are the parties answerable for what has been done ; 
and, in my opinion, they have been guilty of a gross 
breach of trust. The letter written by Mr. Guinness 
containing the terms of his agreement, to restore the 
nave at his own expense, is a curiosity in its way, 
and will afford to future ages a remarkable instance 
of the neglect of all that is ancient and beautiful at 
this side of the Channel, in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. I am informed on good autho- 
rity that Mr. Guinness merely says that,he will re- 
store the south wall of the nave, and give it up 
complete as it originally existed, but stipulates 
that his ise to do so shall become null anJ void 
should the Dean and Chapter in the slightest degree 
interfere with him. How has Mr Guinness responded 
to this act of overweening confidence on the part of 
the Dean and Chapter? First hevrefuses to have 
anything to say to those who have been engaged 
for many years in the restoration of the cathedral. 
Next he shuts up the place, and will allow no one 
to enter to see the works. He even makes a boast 
that he can and will shut out the Dean and Chap- 
ter themselves from inspecting them. He entrusts 
them to a builder, very respectable indeed, but 
wholly imexperienced in such works. He may 
know something about Gothic architecture, but 
how much we may guess from his proposing to 
erect flying buttresses to an early English wall, 
after the pattern of some debased works at the east 
end of the choir. Drawings for the restoration of 
the:church were made by the late Mr. Carpenter 
some years ago, which, on the whole, were excellent, 
although in some points, especially the exterior, 
they were not in accordance with Irish traditions. 
Eyen these, he has informed certain parties, 
he does not intend to carry out, as they do 
not agree with his preconceived theories. The 
south wall of the nave has been already taken down 
in such haste that no drawings whatever could have 
been prepared of it, or no measurements taken to 
guide its re-erection. This wall: was peculiar in 
many respects, and of these peculiarities no proper 
notice could have been taken in time. Besides, it 
was in such a state that it would be only by the 
most careful examination and collection of frag- 
ments that a satisfactory restoration could be made. | 
This, I fear, is now owt of the question. Mr. | 
Guinness would be thought much more of in future | 
ages if he left for 2 monument St. Patrick’s re- 
stored—not a building erected in pseudo-Gothic | 








4 . « . ' 
according to his own ideas, which, however talented 


he may be as an amateur, are not likely to 
produce an edifice to be proud of. I have drawn 
this letter out to some length, but the matter is 
of imperial, and not merely of local interest, and 
should not be allowed to proceed further without 
some attention being directed to it. 

“ Meprevauist.” 


“First-Class Stereographs; Sedgefield’s English 
and Welsh Scenery,” &c. (A. W. Bennett, Bishops- 
gate Street.) These stereographs are, somewhat 
ambitiously, denominated by their producer “ first- 
class.” We are willing to believe that the 
expression is. used with the modest conscious- 
ness of real merit. We think such a title 
may be allowed with the fairest show of justice, 
as these stereographs are of great excellence 
and embrace subjects of no ordinary interest. We 
have been particularly struck with the views of 
Canterbury Cathedral. Quite a topographical 
literature of its own, from Canon Stanley’s work 
downwards, has grown up around Canterbury 
Cathedral, of the greatest public importance. These 
stereographic illustrations will furnish a very appro- 
priate accompaniment to such literature, and as such 
we have much e in recommending them. 
Mr. Beale, of 4, Grove Terrace, West Ham, has 
published a series. of six stereographs illustrating the 
passion of our Lord. These are indeed photographs 
in miniature, but. their surprisingly small size 
no bar to the possession of surprising 3 
They are from two of Rubens’s paintings, and one 
each from Da Vinci, Raphael, Caracci, Carlo Dolci. 
Many will be glad to possess such interesting copies 
of such masterpieces of art. 

Some WorkMEN en; in making excavations 
on the Quai ee Yen Lyons have found an 
antique tombstone with the following inscription in 
well-formed characters of the second century:—D. 
M. et memoriz eterne Valei Vallonis fratri (s) 
marini quondam d.c. Julius Firminus d.c. ing. 
queestor amico incomparabili de se bene merenti de 
suo ponendum curavit et sub ascia dedicavit. Which 





may be translated as follows:—“To the ’s | Ing 


manes and the eternal memory of Valerius V. a 
fellow mariner, formerly decurion of Lyons. Julius 
Firminus, decurion, queestor of Lyons, caused to 
be erected and consecrated, under the axe, at his 
expense, this monument to his incomparable friend 
and benefactor.” An urn was also found containing 
the ashes of the departed, but it was broken. The 
stone has been presented to the Museum of Lyons 
by the owner of the ground where it was discovered. 

Messrs. ASHBEE and DANGERFIELD have issued two 
pleasing chromo-lithographs of Shakespere’s House. 
One is a view of the exterior and of a portion of 
Henley Street. This has now an historical interest, 
for the drawing was taken before the alterations 
which have been recently made in removing the 
adjoining red-brick eighteenth-century houses, so’as 
to isolate the house “ in which immortal Shakespere 
was born.” The other view is the “ interior” of the 
room in which is said to have been the scene of the 
poet's birth. 

M. Napar, the eccentric photographist, has 
devised a novel mode of securing the prom 
delivery of the prospectuses which he distributes in 
considerable numbers throughout Paris. He has 
them printed on black-edged paper, so that the 
porters at the different houses, imagining that the 
letter is to announce the death of some relative or 
friend, lose no time in delivering them to the 
inmates of the house to whom they are addressed. 

Tue Rovar Acapemy, encouraged by the prosperous 
state of their funds, and more especially by the 
large income derive from the Exhibition of the past 
season, have raised the pay of all their staff and in- 
creased the rate of pensions. 

On the 25th of August, the monument of 
Seidlitz, the cavalry hero of the Seven Years’ War, 
was inaugurated at his birthplace, Calear, near 
Cleves. 

Some friends and admirers of the late German 
poet, Max von Schenkendorf, have resolved to 
honour his memory by a monument of noble sim- 


| plicity, to be placed on his grave on the “ Gotte- 


sacker,” near Coblentz. 





SCIENCE. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS AT GLASGOW. 
As the day approaches — the commegcemen’ 
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address by the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, } 
dent of the Punishment and Reformation Depart- 
ment; and in the evening a conversazione, on the 
invitation of the association, will take place in the 
Queen’s Rooms. Sir James Emerson Tennent, presi- 
dent of the Social Economy Department, will give 
an address on Friday morning ; and in the afternoon 
a public dinner will take place in the City Hall, at 
which Indies as well as gentlemen will be 
The concluding meeting, which will take place on 
Saturday, will be chiefly devoted to transacting the 
business of the association. 

THE EARTHQUAKE IN KENT. — 

A paragraph notice of an earthquake said to have 
been felt in the county of Kent has re ae 
in our columns. Mr. W. E. Hickson, of Fairseat, 
Wrotham, sends some details:—“ Monday, Sept. 3, 
this neighbourhood, and, as it now appears, a con- 
siderable part of Mid Kent, was alarmed by ashock, 
as of a violent explosion, followed bya storm of hail 
and rain of unusual severity. The morning had 
been fine, with the barometer steadily rising. At 
three p.m. the inmates of every house in this hamlet, 
and those of every village and town for some miles 
round, were startled by a violent shaking of doors 
and windows, accompanied -by a noise, which to 
some sounded like the rumbling along a road of 
heavily-loaded waggons, and to others as if the roof 
were falling in, or some heavy piece of furniture was 
being rolled over head. The vibration was sufficient 
in the house of one of my neighbours to shake a 
hammer and some other articles from the kitchen 
shelves, to the great consternation of his domestics, 
and to cause the horses in our stables to neigh 
loudly, and hard to get Idose. Out of 
doors there was a tremor of the ground, but of a less 
strongly-marked character. After the shock (the 
duration of which was probably twenty seconds) the 
clouds were observed to gather, and at a quarter to 
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four with some thunder and lightning: 
first a shower of hail of the largest size (some with 
us having been picked up as large as marbles), and 
then a cataract of rain, the heaviest seen this year. 
This stornt had a limited area, commencing about 
Nurstead, and going/off in the direction of Ton- 
bridge. A few drops only fell at Cobham, and none 
at Ash, villages ten miles apart, although the roads 
between them were deluged with water. At East 
Peckham (between Tonbridge and Maidstone) the 
lightning struck and destroyed the spire of the 
church, doing at the same time serious injury to the 
town.” The “South-Eastern Gazette” says that on 
uestion “the attention of Mr. Thomas 

-hall, near Aylsford, was suddenly 
arrested by a strange rum:ling noise, and imme- 
diately afterwards the house began to shake so 


the building. At the same moment the servant 
came rushing in from the kitchen, greatly alarmed, 
stating that the earthenware was clattering on the 
shelves. The effects of the shock were still more 
perceptible on a large heap of coals in a shed at the 
of the premises, and a man who was erecting a 
wall there states that it rocked to and fro in such a 
manner that he every moment to sce it fall 
to the ground. same extraordinary vibration 
was experienced at various other places, chiefly, as 
our reports would seem to indicate, in the country 
between Maidstone and Farningham. Our medical 
authority communicates the case of a poor woman, 
a patient, who having i 
rushed out of her cottage with her children, 

ing it to fall, as she had seen houses fall in 

. Durling, of the Plough, Meopham, 

a haystack, felt the stack give way 
-beneath him, while at the same instant a lad assisting 
i stack cried out, “The ground is 
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pric _At Stanstead a man who been 
emp in peas, and was sitting on the 
feeling the started upon his feet from 


surprise it occasioned. At Borough-green some 
bricklayers, at ce anit na new school-house there 
building, saw alling of itself from a hea 
they had deposited for mortar.” r 


THE WET SEASON OF 1860. 

The following is an extract from a letter to the 
“ Times :”— 
‘Having anxiously noticed the quarter from 
which the wind blew from the 20th to the 26th of 
last March, at the end of that month I stated to 
several s in this town my anticipations that 
for the gaa Sa months the weather would be 

: y wet, stormy, and ungenial.. Some of m 
i in order to test oe correctness by the 
issue, made a note of these ‘ forebodings,’ as 

termed pan ted have unfortunately been 

too well verified. 
uring the seven days above named 
was, for the most part, south and south-west. with 
occasional showers—a condition which almost 
invariably indicates excess of rain for the following 
half-year. Your readers will have an opportunity 
of j t for themselves respecting the truth of 
this if it may be so by marking the 
point from which the wind blows from the 20th to 
the 26th of the present month. Should it be from 
the south or south-west, a continuance of the late 
weather may be ex If, on the other hand, 
the direction should be any point from the north, 
4 dry autumn and bracing, cheerful winter, may be 
looked for. It is not meant to be affirmed that in 
either case the season will be altogether wet or 
fine, but that it will be so characteristically, 

“The rule as to the direction of the wind about 
the time of the equinox was laid down by some acute 
observer long, I believe, before I was born, but, 
having for more than thirty years, kept a journal 
of the weather, and having marked its general 


correctness, I may be allowed to speak i 
some 7 ig fe aa “ete 
“ May I add, that probably we are entering upon 
& series of ears characterised by more than saat 
moisture? It has been observed that for a cycle of 
seven years the winds have chiefly been westerly, 
with more or less rainy seasons and indifferent 
harvests, and for an equal period easterly, with dry 
seasons and good harvests. It may be remembered 


f 


Parliament on the Corn Laws, the late Sir Robert 
Peel adverted to this as an established law in con- 
nexion with some statistics, embracing a period of, 
I think, more than a hundred years, published by 
the late Mr. Tooke, showing the prices of wheat as 
high or low, and as accurately corresponding with 
the character of these cycles. 
“Cheltenham, September l7th, 1860.” 








NOX, CENA, ET SERMO. 
FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 


I BELONG to a small club whose name is a mystery 
I dare not reveal, though I am not sworn to secresy 
about its proceedings. Its members assemble once 
a month during the winter, and spend long evenings 
in a way Very pleasant to men of classical reading 
and reminiscences. Some one author of antiquity is 
selected as the subject of discussion for two con- 
secutive meetings. On the first, we all bring some 
short contribution in the form of translations of 

of special difficulty or superior beauty, or 
in that of notes on allusions particularly curious or 
obscure. On the second, one member of the society 
is deputed by the rest to read aloud a paper 
embodying, and sometimes criticising, the 
portion of the previous disceptation ;—after which 
another generally very animated debate ensues— 
and in the course of the two meetings our ideas on 
the subject become clearer, more definite and deter- 
mined, and when we do cling to our former indi- 
vidual opinions, we are, at any rate, better able to 
support them. 

We are occasionally, I fear, so pedantic that a 
report of our proceedings would scarcely come under 
the head of pleasant literature. For example, I 
must confess that on the night when we examined 
the law terms in a private oration of Demosthenes, 
it was not lively work ;—and I have to this hour a 
dismal remembrance of a ponderous paper on the 
metres of Terence which nearly occasioned my ex- 
pulsion from the club for dozing during its oral 
publication. But fortunately we are not always so 
erudite and solemn. On the evenings when a 
favourite Greek or Latin poet is on the fapis, some 
sentiment and conviviality are imported into our 
proceedings. The big-wigs say their say, leave 
early ; and some of us (Iam not a big-wig) linger 
late and enjoy themselves accordingly. 

On the 8th December (last) a.p. 1859, in a cosy 
room in an ancient Fleet Street hostelry of great 
literary precedents, we assembled, stirred by no 
vulgar emotions, to celebrate the Birthday of Horace. 

ye shunned, upon the authority of Flaccus himself, 
the pomp of Persian banquets and chaplets of roses 
bound with the philyra, nor were we guilty of any 
pseudo-classicism by weaving myrtle garlands, and 
drinking from patere. We did not call our Port 
“Cxcuban”—or our claret “ Falernian—we had 
olives, but not oil. Our supper was excellent, but 
did not begin with eggs, or end with apples ; more- 
over, there was no honey. The eatables were not 
shell-fish, turbot, or wild-boar; but the fare did | 
mine host credit, and on our way home, I am afraid, 
had we encountered a teetotal procession, we should 
haye given offence by our Horatian and Baccha- 
nalian exhilaration. “Iuterdum insanire juvat ”— 
“nune est bibendum” and “dulce estdesiperein loco,” 
are not exactly the kind of mottoes which Gough 
or Cruickshank would inscribe on the banners of the 
“Bands of Hope.” And still more, be it ever re- 
membered to the credit of our confederation, we did 
not fall into the mistake of most convivial societies, 
where time is consumed in listening to songs which 


are feeble imitations of what you may hear really | Th 


well sung at the “Cave of Harmony” or by the 
more oppressive boredom of h-making, when 
Tomkins proposes the health of Simkins, who 
immediately regards that particular moment as 
the proudest of his life, and before he sits 
down will propose the health of Brown, who in 
turn is seized with an irresistible desire to do like 
honour to Jones and Robinson, and so it goes on 
“usque ad nauseam” sometimes in a very literal 
sense. 


Ye read aloud various translations (no prose, for 








that many years since, during the discussions in | 


we put Smart, Watson, and others on the shelf long 
pou but poetical renderings of particular odes, and 


if published, rival Martin, Newman, Sewell, Robinson 
orevennoble Ravensworth, and leave Creech, Peat, and 
a hundred others iar behind. We had a fierce battle 
about the position of the fons Bandusie, some 
asserting that it was near Venusia, and amid the 
scenes of the poet’s childhood: others maintaining 
that it was on the Sabine farm. There was, of 
course, a long argument on the chronological 
order of his writings—his , moral character—his 
philosophical bias—his political consistency—the 
merits of his lyric poetry—his claims as a satirist 
to be ranked with Juvenal, and numberless other 
verate queestiones upon which the learned are not 
yet agreed. A member, who is also a member of 
the British Senate (we have three live, real, bond 
fide MP.’s among us), brought a list of the number 
of lines quoted from Horace in the Lords and 
Commons during the last fifty years, and adorning 
some of the-dull pages of Hansard. Quotations, it 
appeared, though always cheered, are becoming 
frequent. There were particular lines which have 
been quoted twenty or thirty times, Among these, 
there was perhaps no more instance of 
taking liberties with an old friend than poor Lord 
George Bentinck’s citing “hic murus aheneus esto 
nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa.” We were 
all as to the magnificence of manner with 
which, from all accounts, the stately Mr. Pitt intro- 
duced his celebrated “ Probamque pauperiem sine 
dole quero ;” and we were satisfied that few quota- 
tions have been more happy or humorous than: the 
late and great Sir Robert Peel’s “Ne sit. ancille 
tibi amor pudori” when used in answer to what he 
called “the housemaid argument” of an Irish 
official who had kindly favoured the House with the 
dictum of one of his female domestics. 

Our anecdotical member (but he is not to be too 
implicitly trusted, for he is a Celt with a more than 
Celtic imagination) told good stories.of mistakes and 
mistranslations made at -Dublin, Oxford, and other 
seminaries, where his career was as brilliant as it 
was brief. He declared (and swore large national 
oaths that it was true), that he had heard a freshman 
commence the epistle to Quincitus in a very confident 
voice—* Ne perconteris”—* Don’t be astonished.” 
“ But I am,” said the tutor; and some more accurate 
and less adventurous gentleman was requested to 
“go on.” 

vgn and better, blunder was the Fo ee IE 
“Nec fortuitum spernere cespitem”—* Don’ ay ri 
the boxing” ove if it soni in your way.” 
anecdotical one declared also (this is, am sure, a 
fib), that in order to ridicule a certain Oxford divine, 
who was raving mad on the subject of literal trans- 
lation, he construed in the said rabid tutor’s lecture 
the two first lines of the first ode of Horace :— 

* Maecenas atavis edite regibus, 
O et presidiam et dulce deens meum.” 
“ Macenasedited from atave kings 
My president, and duleet decoration !"* 
“Credat Judeus Apella non ego,” but with these 
and other disputations, criticisms, and anecdotes we. 
whiled away one of the pleasantest of pleasant 
evenings. When at the jocund noon of night we 
were scaling with stealthy the highest heaven. 
of intellectual and social exhilaration, it was carried 
nem. con. that I should, at a forthcoming meeting 
in 1860, read the on the “Life and Writings 
of Horace.” “If i do,” I remarked with some emo- 
tion, “it must be from the of a public 
journal.’” (Greatsensation. The Hibernian screamed 
out “ Shame,” and two M.P.’s simultaneously rose ta 
order.) “Refer to our rules,” I cried; “1 donot 
reveal our name or our place of meeting.” (General 
cry of “The rules, the rules; where is thesecretary?”) 
e secretary was nodding feebly over an empty 
punch-bowl, with an unlighted cigar in his mouth, 
which he believed that he wassmoking. The rules were 
examined, quoted, misquoted, interpreted, misinter- 
preted, read again and again, and satire flashed, and 
sarcasm scathed, and invective crushed, and taunts 
withered, and everybody “begged to differ,” and 
everybody was “ free to confess,” and the Hibernian 
remarked that he would not be “put -dowm by 
asinine hubbub,” and the fierce debate raged at fever 
heat for one hour and a half, until it was settled 
with the most marvellous unanimity that my 
conduct, though novel, was entirely r , and 
everybody was vastly astonished why anybody could 





passages from satires or epistles, which would, I hope, 





have raised any objection to a course so Tational. 
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The empty punch-bowl was replenished. The 
secretary at last lighted his cigar, and as somebody 
(I think Cicero) somewhere remarks—“ Sermonem 
in longam noctem produximus.” 

On the next Horatian anniversary I shall read 
aloud the following short sketch of — 


HORACE AND HIS WRITINGS. 


Gentlemen,—I was requested at alate hour on 
our last meeting to give you, on this occasion, a 
clear and concise sketch of the life of Horace the 
Roman lyrist, satirist, and didactic poet. 

Now, there are a vast number of ways in which, 
from the wretched fragment of Suetonius down to 
the handsome volume of Dean Milman. the life of 
Horace has been written, and there is still room for 
variety. The regular stereotyped style in which Dr. 
Stercoraceus Borham would probably commence 
would be “Quintus Horatius Flaccus was born near 
Venusia on the Sth of December, 2.c. 65, in the 
688th year of Rome.” Professor Weisenhausen, the 
distinguished German critic, would perhaps begin by 
doubting whether Horatius ever lived at all, and 
when he had thrown the gravest doubts on his exis- 
tence and the anthorship of his works, would end by 
Aogmatically asserting and by proving auite satis- 
factorily (to himself) on what particular day 
of what particular year Horace produced 
every one of his compositions. Not so M. 
Sciolo Snaggs, who despises erudition (because he 
ds not erudite), and believes in the “ Penny Trumpet” 
(because he doesn’t know better). I, have heard 
him state, in his usual off-hand, funny manner, to 
the members of a mechanics’ institute whom he was 
addressing, that he was going “to tell them some- 
thing of that little, fat, jovial dog of a poet who 
sang good songs, and wrote savage satires, in the 
days of Augustus.” He proceeded, moreover, in 
imitation of a quaint worthy who published a 
translation of the orations of Cicero, and called them 
“The $ es of Sir Mark Tully Vetch, Knight,” 
to call the bard in question “Horace Flack.” 

Now, endeavouring to avoid (cautius sanguine 
viperino) the conventional pedantry of Borham, the 
P rig sagien scepticism of the eminent German 
with the unpronounceable name, and the con- 
temptible impudence and ignorance of Mr. Sciolo 
S twill endeavour, after my own humble 
fashion, to give an intelligible form to the lively 
dissertations, which amused us when we last as- 
sembled here. I cannot say that I have derived 
very much aid from the commentators. I have not 
perused with the diligence it so justly deserves, the 
psc’ of Leyinus Torrentius of Antwerp. 
Nor have I paid that attention to the remarks of 
Petrus Nannius Alcmanianus on the “ Ars Poetica,” 


which it was, perhaps, my duty to have done. Of | 


Richard Bentley's notes I may say what Bishop 
Watson did of a Father whom he had never read, 
“semper in deliciis habui;” and Muretus, Pulman, 
Crusquius, Tennius, Barnes, Baxter, Bond, Hare, and 
Hurd, -have been of late my constant recreation. 
When wearied by reading the poet in the original, 
I fly to Sanadon and Daru—*Sed tamen amoto 
quzramus seria ludo.” 


You all know the day, year, and place of our 
’s birth, which happened at an eventful period 

in the history of Rome. His parentage is a matter 
upon which most of his biographers are tediously 
profound. It appears that his father, who was one 
of the large and important class of /ibertini or 
freedmen, had been appointed a (coactor exactionum) 
collector at the public sales, and had, by his in- 
dustry and thrift, amassed a small fortune, with 
which he purchased a farm in the neighbourhood of 
‘Venusia, where Horace was born. Here they were 


feasting together when occurred (or rather did not 
occur, but is su to have done so,) that beau- 
fiful incident of the poet’s childhood to which he 
has himself alluded, when the doves covered him 
over With the fresh foliage of the spring as he lay 
sleeping, fatigued hy play—the classical version of 
“The Babes ip the Wood.” The neighbouring 
gossips treated the event as miraculous ; and Horace 
looked back on it with more than poetical supersti- 
tion. His father appears to have been a kind- 
hearted man, and so tender and thoughtful was the 
paternal care that the boy was not permitted to go, 


even in the company of the sons of wealthy Cen- 
turions, to the school of Flavius near at hand ; but was 
sent to Rome, where he was placed in the hands of 
one Orbilius, at that time the Dr. Busby of the 
Eternal City. There was, however, this marked 
difference between the notorious head-master of 
Westminster in the days of Charles IL, that Pepys 
of “the devilish covetousness” of the one, 
while of the other it is said, “Docuit majore fama, 
quam emolumento.” Under the /ferula of this 
teacher, Horace was schooled in all the essentials of 
a Roman education, but to his father’s moral 
guidance he piously attribites the success of his 
career. 
| This excellent parent he lost at the tender and 
| critical age when he assumed the manly robe (toga 
| viriits), and went to Athens to complete his educa- 
| tion. In this memory-haunted and classic city he 
| did not long seek after truth amid the groves of 
| Academe; for that peaceful atmosphere was stirred 
| by the gathering murmurs of war, and Horace, with 
| many other young Romans who sympathised with 
| the Pompeian interest, took up arms under Brutus. He 
| held, he tells us, to the great annoyance of others, the 
| post of military tribune ; suffered in the campaign 
; many perils and fatigues; but he has said more of 
ight at Philippi than of any heroic achieve- 
| ments. Indeed, until modern research had cleared 
| up this question, it was the fashion with com- 
| mentators to talk of his running away, as if he had 
| been guilty of personal cowardice. After this defeat, 
| and the change which it made in the fortunes of the 
| war, he returned to Rome, and in the voyage was 
| nearly shipwrecked off Cape Palinurns. He had 
| now to seek and make his fortune; for although he 
| had fortunately not been included in the proseri 
| tion, his paternal estate was confiscated. e world 
| of Rome all before him, he had laid down the sword, 
but not yet taken upthe pen. It is said that by the 
| assistance of some generous friends he was soon 
| enabled to purchase a clerkship in the treasury—a 
| post which he held for many years, and on the 
| slender revenues of which he lived with laudable 
| frugality. Happily for him and literature, the office 
| did not monopolise his energies (and in this parti- 
| cular bore a resemblance to some of those in our 
| own civil service), and the leisure afforded to him, 
| with his taste and talents, he soon turned to account. 
| The Sosii did not pay like Longman and Murray, 
|and Smith and Elder, and Horace did not fly to 
| literature, as a refuge for the destitute, to get a 
| livelihood. I would rather believe that he studied 
| because he loved books, and wrote poetry because 
| he was a poet. It was at this time, and doubtless 
| because of their intellectual sympathies, that he 
became acquainted with his brother poets, Virgil, 
| Varius, and others, and he was by them introduced 
to Maecenas, his constant friend and patron. 
Horace’s account of the introduction, the progress of 
the friendship, and its results, is one - the most 
| interesting passages he ever wrote. Musecenas soon 
gave him a marked and generous proof of his 
| by presenting to him the Sabine farm which the 
poet has made immortal by his song. Here it was 
that, when not called by business to the noise and 
smoke of the rich capital, which he hated, our poet 
enjoyed himself on his few acres, superintending the 
slaves who worked under his bailiff, bast ing in the 
sun, drinking pure waters from the rivulets, living 
in his snug house on fare, save when a friend 
visited him, and then they drank their fill and 
talked Iate,—not the scandal of the neighbourhood, 
but ae re interesting questions and vital 
truths— 





* atrum 
Divitiis homines an sint virtute beati.”” 

Whatever acquisitive precocity he may have 
manifested at the Academy of Orbilins, he came but 
late into the world of letters as an author, for he 
was in his 27th year when he published his first 
book of “Satires.” At intervals followed his 
“ Epodes,” the three first books of “ Odes,” the first 
book of “ Epistles,” his fourth book of “Odes,” and 
his last book was the “Epistle to the Pisos,” com- 
monly called the “Art of Poetry.” His literary 
toils, if we may judge by the mere amount of the 
result, were not laborious. But every one of his 
writings is so complete and perfect in itself, that 
doubtless he blotted boldly, and relied rather on the 
category of quale than of quantum. Some of our 





| best classics have done the same. It is by the 
| sweetness of the note rather than by the scope of 
| their poetic flight, that we estimate the song of 
Goldsmith, and Gray, and Collins. 

Introduced by Mscenas to the Emperor, Augustus 
had offered him the appointment of private secretary, 
which was declined by Horace ; and there is extant 
a fragment of a letter in which the Emperor play- 
fully accuses him of in doing so. He 
lived and died, however, a favourite at court, and 
more than recom: the imperial favour and cour- 
tesies by his poetical tributes to the throne. He died 
in the month of November, a few days before he 
completed his fifty-seventh year, and a few months 
after the death of Mzcenas. were buried 
near each other on the Esquiline The last 
illness of the poet was so severe, and his end so 
sudden, that he was not able to sign his will—but 
| by a verbal injunction made the Emperor his heir. 
| From external resources, scarcely anything can be 
| gleaned to fill up this outline. It is from his own 
| works that it must be drawn. Nihil de Horatio, 

nist ec Horatio discimus. But from his song, his 
satires, and his letters, we gain some glimpses of his 
inner life, his loves, his hates, his friendships, 
| sorrows, joys, pleasures, tastes, and all those im- 
pulses and instincts which constitute the moral 
nature, rather than any circumstantial narrative of 
his career. In this sense is written in his works his 
own history—and with it the history of Rome—anot 
the actual events given in the order in which they 
peasy 2: ag 9 irit and tone of national thought 
i rs A 

writes Milman, “no one can know anything who is 
‘not profoundiy versed in Horace; and whoever 
really understands Horace, will haye a more periect 
of the Roman manners and 
Roman mind than the most diligent and laborious 
investigation of Roman antiquities.” 

The gradual change which was passing over the 
manners of those stern conquerors of the world who 
were now reposing on the laurels which they had stained 
with the blood of civil war is clearly mirrored, though 
in fragments, in the works of Horace. The religion, 
the goarang, Be politics of the day, are all pic- 
tured there. throughout the personal interest 
is so great that we are deaf to the -cry of the 
heroic Hops! and age fate (nobile lethum). We 
heed not the perils o imperial p x 
by internal diseord or foreign invasion—the con- 
spirator within or the barbarian without. We con- 
centrate our affections on the writer himself, who 
never so charming as when he is — 
Whether he is jouriéying with his friends-to 
Brundusium, pestered by the talkative “bore” in 
the Sacra Via, strolling aloug the Forum ‘and 
watching the a bandying ities 
with Davus, reading Homer at Preeneste, revelling 
in the natural beauties of Tivoli, pa gers 4 up 
stones and kicking about clods of e upon his 
Sabine farm—where his neighbours laugh at his 
short, stout figure, as unfitted for agricultural labour 
as it had been for the toils of war—we equally regard 
the man and the poet with love and esteem. We 
recognise in everything that he does and says the 
true philosopher—the of common sense—the 

and man of the world. 

What Horace’s character and conduct was as a 
friend there is satisfactory internal evidence to show, 
even had we no other testimony, His allusions to 
them sufficiently show his regard for Virgil, Varius, 
Tibullus, and ic GE irs By ve were wich, 
together by that no friendship, whi 
the wrratr: # of bee bow naire he always 
existed am e grea co! poraries, 
Upon ue giablone terms of amy met at “The 
Mermaid” the giants who lived and wrote in the 
“ ious times of Elizabeth,” Shak 
Raleigh, Beaumont, er, Ben Jonson, Selden” 
Cotton, Martin, and Donne, So loved each other, 
however much they satirised mankind at large, Pope, 
Bolingbroke, Swift, and Gay. In his loves, Horace 
was less steadfast and less pure than in his friend- 
ships. However warm and devoted when the ladies 
were young and beautiful, he seems to have quar- 
relled with them as they grew old or ugly. And 
in assailing these feminine foes, his satire, usually 
so light pon? agg alg stern, and coarse, and 
savage. When the fair objects of his adoration 








are young and beautiful, he showers the roses and 
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Tt has also been objected that there is a lack of 
sentiment in the Lyrics; but.I will undertake to | 
point se gate baraiy sentiments, which are | 
things of beauty and joy for ever, are not obtruded, | 
but introduced with exquisite 


eloquent comments on even such hackneyed t 
as the shortness of human life and the vanity of 
human wishes. 
The “ ” are, as it were, a transition from 
Feet satirical poetry, the two first ranking with the 
pieces he has written. Time will not permit 
me to say much of Horace as a satirist, or on the 
verata questio of comparisons between him and 
Juvenal. Any critical decision, supported by even 
argument the most elaborate, must prove unsatis- 
factory. It is a question of intellectual sympathy 
and taste. As thinkers have been classed by 
Coleridge as Aristotelians or Platonists, so most | 
writers, and’ even readers and admirers of satire, may 
be ranked as followers of Horace or Juvenal. I give 
Horace the preference on the old, and I think 
orthodox grounds, that he lashes vice and ridicules | 
folly in the abstract, without assailing individuals ; | 


and that his tone and manner are more gentle, | 








light, and easy. It may be trite, perhaps, | 
to say that ridicule and irony are higher intellectual 
forces — invective and sarcasm; but it is a truism | 
often forgotten — forgotten, forsooth, by Juvenal | 
himself, by Dryden, and by Charchill. Byron, the | 
great modern satirist (for of contemporaries I will | 
not speak), was Juvenalian in “ English Bards and | 
Scotch Reviewers ;” but in his maturer “Don- 
Juan,” his wit and satire are Horatian. Juvenal 
was a truculent, ferocious satirist, earnest, eloquent, 
and sometimes sublime. He is a moral giant, 
crushing with a huge mace: while Horace wields a 
light Damascus blade, which never mutilates, and 
glitters while it wounds. 


His epistles to his friends and patrons are, it is 





now generally admitted, his most perfect works. It 
is here that especially he 


* Charms with craceful negligence, 
And without method taiks us into sense : 
Does, like a friend, f v 
The truest precepts in the 





easiest way.” 


In the “Artof Poetry,” the letter to the younger Piso, 
he versifies, and illustrates canons of criticism, 
drawn fromthe “Poetics” and “Rhetoric” of Aristotle, 
and here they read more pleasantly than in the stiff 
Greek of the Stagyrite. 

But it is in his judgment on conduct and 
character that he most felicitously displays the 
sententious wisdom which a long and thoughtful 
experience of life had taught him. His was “the 
plain practical philosophy of common sense.” He 
was not speculative, at least not profoundly specu- 
lative. religion was not the poetical vas © ara 
which he may have seemed occasionally to profess 
—it was rather a‘natural piety, which suggested, for 
example, the ode to Phidyle, where he teaches her 
that there was little need of pomp or ceremony in 
worship, but that a simple sacrifice offered with 
— of heart was most pleasing in the sight of 

eaven. He has been claimed by some'as a Stoie— 
by others as an Epicurean. He was influenced by 
both systems. There is a Stoical and an Epicurean 
side to the nature of every man. His philosophy 
was really Eclectic. 

“Nulhius addictus jurare in verba magistri,” he 
could not organise a system or Jead a:party; but 
he had too much intellectual independence to be a 
blind believer in any human dogma, and of divine 
teaching he had never heard. It is because he is 
the poet of nature, and not a disciple of a school in 
ethics or in art, that he is universally a favourite 
with every cultivated and thinking man. 


A. 





AvutuMN on THE THames.—No gardens of ancient 
or modern times can compare with the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Kew for the innumerable 
variety. and number of foreign plants, rare and 
majestic native trees and exotic ferns, thriving in 
health and marvellous beauty within. its ample 
domain. To the young artist and_ artificial. florist 
desirous of making progress in their calling, the 
months of September and October offer a most 
favourable opportunity for the study of foliage. in 
all its endless variety of form, size, and hue; the 
lover of Nature, too, in - of her matte beautiful 
aspects, and the admirer of gorgeous colouring, may 
also, at this season of the year, enjoy a treat of the 
very highest order, as the old and new aboretums, 


brilliant with a thousand exquisite tints, the whole 
forming a. series of sylvan pictures, rich with excess 
of beauty, forcibly reminding visitors of the depart- 
ing glories of ancient Sherwood and the grandeur 
and manger ae of American primeval forest 
scenery during the fall of the leaf, or Indian sum- 
mer, of that vast continent. Standing on the 
western. terrace of the great tropical Palm-house, 
gilded by the setting sunbeams of a fine autumnal 
cloudless sky, the matchless view, embracing the 
whole of the extensive amphitheatre, enclosing 
the new aboretum with its floral temples, groups of 
patriarchal elms, lofty pines, stately oaks, spreading 
cedars, woodland glades, and noble avenues, bounded 
by the calm, flowing river, which, seen at high 
water from an eminence (Victoria Mount), has the 
appearance of an extensive serpentine lake—the 
stream, reflecting the bright azure of the lovely sky, 
realises the idea of a splendid sheet of lapis lazuli, 


| or an immense turquoise, enwreathed with emeralds, 


variegated with the most costly gems—is beautiful 
and picturesque almost beyond the power of language 
to depict ;. no written description can convey to the 
reader its enchanting loveliness and surpassing 


| beauty ; the prospect, from its magnitude, loneliness, 


and solitude, approaches sublimity—it must be seen 
to be enjoyed and appreciated. This glorious and 
perfect panorama is universally allowed by com- 
petent judges to be unrivalled as a specimen of 
English landscape gardening and river scenery 
throughout the world. 

Over celebrated violinist, Sainton, is a native of 
Toulouse. He visited that city last week, when a 
great concert was given in his honour by the 
Orphéon Association. Madame Sainton-Dolby 


| acknowledged the compliment paid to her husband 


by gracefully sitting down tothe piano and singing 
several of her favourite airs, to the great delight of 
the audience. The local journals are enthusiastic 


; in the praises-of their fair English contralto. 
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FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


Parts, September 19. 

Tue Parisians are, I should say, rather unjust to 
their theatres at this moment ; no matter whom you 
speak to, they will say to you that “there is no- 
thing, absolutely nothing,” to be seen; they turn 
up their noses at everything, and seem to say that 
it is all very well for “foreigners,” but not good 
enough for themselves. Now I am not quite of this 
way of thinking, as far as the higher and more’un- 
pretentious pieces go. I have often enough told you 
my opinion of the high comedy and would-be 
moralising drama of modern France—anything 
more mistaken I scarcely know, nor anything 
heavier and less successful in all senses; but here 
and there one of the more unaffected, and what are 
called frivolous productions, are really worth notice, 
and not deserving of the utter disdain with which, 
as I say, they are treated by these Athenians of our 
day. I went last night to the Gymnase to see the 
“ Voyage de M. Perrichon,” and I seriously: do not 
know when I have seen a more amusing: little 
comedy. M. Perrichon is a retired coach-maker, a 
perfect type of the most snobbish of all the great 
snob family—the French snob. Why the old Napo- 
leon called us a “nation of shopkeepers,” is gered 
what I never could thoroughly understand, unless 
it came from the fact of his distant wars and enter- 

rises having so separated him from the nation he 

imself ruled over, that he had ceased:to see what 
they were, elsewhere than in cam If ever a 
“nation of shopkeepers” existed, it is to be found 
here, and not on the other side of the channel. They 
are traders to the backbone, huckstering, and: bar- 
gaining, and “getting the most” out of you; and 
levying contributions-on the customer toa quite in- 
credible amount. Well, M. Perrichon has gone 
on at his trade till he has amassed a moderate for- 
tune ; and then he wants to “see: the world,’ for- 
sooth, and determines to set out on his travels:, He 
starts with his wife and daughter, a girlof eighteen, 
and the family depart for Switzerland. laden with 
guide-books whereof M. Perrichon hasmade his persis- 
tent and special study fora long time past. He is 
even disposed to be poetical on the subject of alps and 
glaciers, and indulges in interjectional tiradeson “Oh! 
the lakes; oh! the avalanches ; oh! the waterfalls!” 
and “oh!” everything in Helvetic nature. 

All goes well for a time; but as some one must be 
married in every well-regulated play, Madile. 
Henriette, the daughter of the retired carrossier, is 
the means of bringing about various catastrophes. 
She is afflicted’ with two suitors, M. Daniel and M. 
Armand, and each is anxious to secure the good 

of “Papa.” Armand quickly conceives him- 
self the “happy mortal,” forhe prevents M. Perrichon 
from falling over a precipice, and saves his life—a 
service which M. Perrichon never, in his heart, 
forgives him ; for every time he catches sight of his 
youthful deliverer, the soul of Perrichon is filled with 
disgust, and gratitude lies upon him with an in- 
tolerably oppressive weight. This the rival lover 
is not slow to perceive, and he invents a vastly 
clever dodge. Danie} makes his future father-in- 
law save him !—a feat which raises the ex-carrossier 
to an insane pitch of self-admiration, and makes him 





aspire fiercely to play the part of ahero. M. Daniel 
contrives to slip down somewhere upon the Mer de 
Glace, where all he wants is a pole, but where he 
makes himself out to be in frightful danger. 
Perrichon can’t believe the extent of his own daring, 
and when, in a French newspaper, he reads an 
accdunt (sent to it by M. Daniel) of all he has 
achieved, he is transported with delight, and full of 
sympathy for the cause of his triumph. This invep- 
tion nearly brings success to the artful lover, and 
Henriette’s father would give him his dapghter’s 
hand, were it not that M. Daniel is, alas ! loquacious, 
as are most of his countrymen, and thet he unluckily 
talks of what he has done. He tefls his own rival 


(who is his intimate friend)of what his ways of 
proceeding have been, etd he is unaware that 
all the time M. Perrichon himself, he and none 
| other, is his hidden listener 











Of course the 
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too talkative M. Daniel is congédié and Hen- 

riette’s hand is conferred on Armand, who, if he did 

humiliate M. Perrichon by saving his life, at all 

Later ene boasted of it—as far as M. Perrichon 
ows ! 





Upon this slight canvas is worked up about as 
curious a little study of French manners as I have 
ever seen. The character of M. Perrichon is in its 
way quite perfect, and so is that of Daniel, and the 
vanities and defects of the bourgeois class are ad- 
mirably shown up. 

In the way of splendour, on the other hand, I 
certainly never saw anything comparable to the 
revived fairy piece at the Porte St. Martin, “Pied 
de Mouton.” It surpasses all that ever was invented, 
and must be seen to be credited. “ Pied de Mouton” 
is aspectacle of half a century ago, but furbished 
up,anew, and “adapted” to our time. It is a talis- 
manic legend, the pied de mouton being only a sort 
of Aladdin’s lamp, by means of which castles are 
taken, giants overthrown, and the treasures of the 
earth secured. 

In the shape of “ getting-up,” however, and as far 
as the grandest exhibition of theatrical combinative 
talent goes, I should suppose that the “ demonstra- 
tions” at Nice ought to take precedence of every- 
thing. I have had some strange details upon what 
passed. Not an Italian was allowed to remain in 
the town about whom the minutest information had 
not been procured, and then only the persons 
belonging to the upper and wealthier classes were 
tolerated. But the most ingenious is described to me 
as being the decorations of the streets and thorough- 
fares. Intense fear of assassination was felt, and 
the doors and windows of a vast number of houses 
were blocked up; but this was’ not to be dis- 
cernible, and therefore the streamers and flags 
were so disposed as to hide everything, and 
look as though they depended from some enthu- 
siastie hands or casements, whereas in reality they 
masked the blank dulness of sealed orifices. The 
fear of mischief in every form was so tremendous, 
that, amongst other details, it is related that the 

was cautioned not to smell any of the 
flowers offered to her, but to aceept them, and be 
sure to hold’ them at a sufficient distance, it being 
supposed possible that poison could be hidden 
amongst their leaves and petals. 

More than one story, too, isin circulation about 
the visit:to the Balearic Isles. It is certain that the 
Emperor has long wanted to have an interview with 
the Queen of Spain, who has hitherto always found 
means of avoiding that “honour.” But the other 
day erroneous information as to the Royal route led 
their Imperial Majesties to imagine they should find 
Isabella II. at Mahon. Thither they accordingly 
sailed, disembarked, and asked for the Queen ; but 
she was not come (nor expected for two days), and 
Louis Napoleon and the Empress Eugénie had to 
re-embark and pursue their course towards Algeria, 
which they did, leaving a letter for the Queen of 
Spain! 

I cannot: close this letter without alluding to the 
extraordinary measure about to be adopted by the 
new manager of the Opéra Comique. He is going 
to confide the performance of the baritone part, in 
Meyerbeer’s opera of the * Pardon de Ploérmal,” to 
& woman!—io Madile. Wertheimber. Conceive a 
réle written for Fauré, and first sung in London by 
Graziani, being consigned to the interpretation of a 
second-rate and only half-and-half contralto! At 
first this was treated as a canard—as an impossible 
report, but it is now official and certain, and unless 
the illustrious maéstro has some power to prevent 
such a profanation, the unheard of travestissement 
will take place, and the public, perhaps, be attracted 
by the very monstrousness of the thing. 

The season is not as yet thought likely to be a 
brilliant one. The “Italiens” opensnext month—that 
is, in a couple of weeks—and there is no lack of 
boxes taken ; but it is the names of those who take 
them that are thought significant. With here and 
there an exception, there isnot a name belonging to 
what used to be termed “society,” and a stranger 
set can hardly be conteiyed than is conjured up in 
tie mind’s eye by the perusel of M. Calzado’s box 
list for next winter. This speaks volumes, and the 
complete dislocation of any social edifice is not a 
thing to be despised. 
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CONTINENTAL GOSSIP. 


Tue following is an extract of a letter from Mr. 
Edwin James to a friend :— 


“Naples, Saturday, Sept. 8. 

“The long roll of the ‘ spirit-stirring drums,’ the 
ps noises of bs alabrese soldiers as they 
were endeavouring to form their ranks, the dashing 
in of carriages from Naples with their cargoes of 
deputations to attend Garibaldi, roused me before 
four o'clock from my bed in a wretched’ ‘albergo’ 
in Salerno, where I had been the prey of mosquitoes 
since midnight. Garibaldi was astir as early as four 
o'clock; he had seen members of the committee 
from Naples, and was arranging his’ entrée into the 
city. At my interview with him yesterday at 
Eboli, which was a hurried one, he had requested 
me to see him in the evening’; he was so surrounded 
by crowds of admirers, all anxious for a glimpse of 
the ‘great man,’ that I delayed my interview until 
this morning. On entering the large rooms of the 
Hotel de Ville, or ‘Intendenza,’ the throngs of 
people and their agitation and excitement were 
most striking. 

“The National Guard of Salerno lined the avenues 
—priests of every denomination crowded to touch 
the ‘hem of his garment.’ Officers of State of tha 
King were in earnest conversation with him, urging 
his coming without delay into Naples. Observing 
me enter, he came up to me and said—‘ Mr. Edwin 
James, let us speak together,’ and we retired into a 
private part of the saloon. I divulge no confidence 
when I write to you that'I had been requested by 
some persons of consideration to make a suggestion 
to him with to a subject of some importance 
connected with his assumption of power in Naples. 
‘Sir, said he; and a peculiar lighting-up of his 
countenance at once struck me, ‘diplomatists doubt 
me. I shall be loyal to Victor Emmanuel. TI love 
him as my life. I have served him without an oath. 
I shall immediately do all in my power to procure 
annexation to the King of Piedmont. But these 
things I must do in my own manner,’ IT mentioned 
to him that anarchy might prevail at Naples, and 
that all the hopes which England entertained of the 
regeneration of Italy might be neutralised. *Have 
no fear,’ he said, ‘of that; immediately, if the 
people will support me, I shall do all in my power 
to promote the annexation to Victor Emmanuel.’ 
told him, as he knew, that England loved liberty 
and order too, and that upon the overthrow of 
tyranny no time should be lost in the formation of 
a constitutional government. ‘I go,’ said’ he, *to 
Naples in half-an-hour, and we hope to meet again 
there. A special train of about twenty carriages 
was in waiting at ten o’clock, and we obtained 2 
seat in the carriage next to that in which Garibaldi 
was. Throughout the journey to Naples, in every 
village, at every station, the joy and enthusiasm of 
the people exceeded the powers of description. 
Women and girls presented flags, threw: flowers 
into the carriages, struggled to kiss the hand of the 
General. Mayors and syndics ejaculated their 
gratulations ; priests and monks stood, surrounded 
by their wretched flocks, on the hill side, and 
shouted their ‘ Vivas,’ and holding the crucifix in 
one hand and the sword in the other, waved them 
in the air, and bawled out their benedictions. As 
the train passed the King’s guard at Portici the 
soldiers threw their caps into the air, and joined 
lustily in the ‘ Viva Garibaldi!’ 

“We are in Naples. No pen can describe the 
scene; the whole population thronged the station. 
Bands, banners, Dandiert, National Guards, carriages, 
ladies of rank and station attired in their white 
dresses, trimmed with Garibaldian colours, pink and 
white—thousands of male and female lazzaroni— 
every human being in the city almost, formed the 
profession to the Palazzo Angri, and there he is in- 
stalled, and shows himself at the windows. The 
shouts of ‘ Viva Garibaldi!’ ‘ Vira Italia Una!’ 
are deafening, and thousands crowd the staircases 
and spacious saloons of this beautiful palace. In 
the evening the whole city is illuminated. Proces- 
sions block up every street; all men are armed. 
Thousands of women carry a new poniard in their 
girdles. What a scene of bloodshed has for the | 
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present been averted! Who had thus armed this | 





enthusiastic and excitable people? In Naples you 
Some tell you that 
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the lowest orders aples, who number more 
than half the population ; his war has been agai 
the intellect and free thought of his subjects. The 
priesthood, the soldiery, and the lowest orders have 
been his ; by such means as these he 
destroyed all freedom of speech, of ht, of 
action, and to the ‘ai woaasi’ of Naples it is a 


matter of indifference whether they render tribute 
to the King or to Garibaldi. But the enthusiasm is 
at ‘ blood 


free, is pouring forth its new journals; the arms of 
the King are painted out, or pasted over with brown 
paper (more prudent, if the purpose be temporary, 
and the curtain closes for a moment upon the great 
dtama being enacted here. The next scene will 
present new difficulties, and is anxiously awaited by 
every government in Europe. 

“There’s not @ history but shows a — 
crowned conspirators against the people, 
crowned head of the besotted Bourbon is at length 
overtaken by retributive justice.” 


YY 





Awiucators’ Eacs.—A gentleman and his family, 
named Campbell, whilst residing at an obseure 
native village, named Baerumghurree, in the Balasere 
district, bordering upon the Bulbooria river, which 
disembogues its waters into the Bay of Bengal, were 
almost wholly limited to a piscous diet, as the 

ies were quite shut out and removed. from an 
uropean station. Oné morning early two mutehlee 
wallers (fishermen) procesicd io the bungalow, with 
a dallee (small basket) in their hands, which upon 
being examined was found to contain 100 rotund, 
vellicose, white eggs, about, the size of a tennis ball 
each. ‘The same appeared of a truly tempting 
character, and upon Mr. Campbell inquiring of. the 
fishermen what eggs they were, they replied, “Un- 
dur‘ke kutchou hi” (They are turtle’s. eggs). The 
men asked one rupee for them, which sum was 
readily paid into their hands, and the eggs transferred 
to the care and keeping of the “kitmudtgar” (table- 
servant). Being quite a novel production, both Mr. 
Campbell and his lady were desirous of tasting their 
newly-purchased delicacies, and the servant was 
directed to boil half-a-dozen of them for breakfast. 
They were, in part, eaten by the family, when a 
fearful nausea pervaded the whole of them, and they 
were under the necessity of having recourse to the 
auxiliary accommodation of the medicine chest, 
whereby to relieve the effects produced by the above 
dietary inconvenience. The eggs were in conse- 
quence at once discarded as uneculinary features, 
and Mr. Campbell, from motives of curiosity, pro- 
cured a capacious earthern gumlah (shallow dish), 
in which he deposited the ova, superim a 
quantity of clean dry sand over the same. The 
vessel in question was afterwards consigned to the 
flat roofing of the house, exposed to solar heat. In 
the course of three weeks after this event he ascended 


‘the ladder and took a surrey of his incubatory stock, 





when, to his surprise, and no less disgust, he beheld 
a swarm of large, loathsome lizards crawling about 
the stuccoed roof. The fact at once occurred to him 
that the eggs he had eatenswere those of an alli- 








gator. A monstrous reptile of the kind had been 
repeatedly observed procumbent upon the sandy 
beach contiguous to his dwelling. 
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TRAVELLING IN JaPpan.—The “Gazette” of St, 
Petersburgh publishes a Jétter from’Mme. Albrecht, 
wife of a physician, dated from Hakodaté, in the 
island of Japan, the 15th of April, giving an account 
of an excursion into the interior of that singular 
‘country :— In! my ‘létter\ from Jeddo I ‘did tot 
mention the consul’s project of returning to’ Hako- 
alaté by land, accompanied by myself, because it 
“was not definitively decided on, and because, if. it 
had been, you would have felt disquietude as to the 
dangers of sialtie 3 in the interior 6f this country: 
it required many efforts and moré'time to Cause the 
Japanese to consent to our poets: According to 
‘treaties, consuls-generel alone have the right of 
travelling by land in the interior; and the Russians 
have here only a simple consul ; but, as he enjoys 

‘the same privileges as a consul-general, the 
authorities could not maintain any objection on that 
score. The foreign consuls at Jeddo did not on 
their part look with a fayourable eye on the proposed 
excursion; the American agent, in fact, expressed 
astonishment at-our going through a part of the 
country through which no foreigner had ever pene- 
trated, and he represented that the roads were very 
bad, that we should have to cross very high moun- 
4ains, and encounter numerous dangers. In spite of 
all, however, we resolved to go. We purchased 
Japanese litters, or, as they are called here, cages 
{kahos). They contained no sort of seat, and are 
not long enough to enable the legs to be extended, 
‘so that we were obliged to sit cross-legged, in 
Japanese fashion; we had, however, the back 

by acushion. We were five in number— 
the consul, his wife, his son, myself, and a lady’s- 
maid, andeaeh of us had a litter or cage. Seven 
Japanese functionaries were ordered to be in atten- 
dance onus, and each of them had a litter and two 
domestics ; we had also two guides. The litter is 
suspended from a long pole placed on the shontders 
of men—two before and two behind, and each one 


is attended by bearers to’ relieve each other in turns,’ 


some of them having as many as ten. “We were 
also accompanied by a vast number of police officers, 
‘who walked before and on each ‘side of the litters, 
and who cried in a melancholy tone to all the com- 
mon so we met on the road Saré, which means, 
‘Sit down’, This order wasobeyed. In the towns, 
where the inhabitants collected in crowds to see us 
pass, the same order was given, and the people 
immediately sat down, in spite of mud tod Tain. 
In certain towns, however, which are occupied by 
princes, the people were exempted from. this 
formality. So great in some places was the 
curiosity | of the people to see. us,-that they 

close to the litters, and endeavoured to open 
the doors (there is ove on each side), but the police, 
who were armed with long sticks, and with small 
iron rods, the latter carried in the sleeve, kept them 
off. The rod is'a mark of authority, and it is said 
that the Japanese greatly fear being touched by one, 
as they are then placed under arrest. At every 
station at which we stopped we found prepared for 
us a chamber, which was very clean, and decorated 
with magnificent paper-hangings; and, for us to 
sit down, benches with a sort of cushion were pro- 
vided. ‘The stations are destined for functionaries 
who travel on the public service... They are all. con- 
structed on the same plan ; the chamber we occapied 
in each was only separated from the street by one 


for the domestics, and was divided into different | 


compartments by sliding partitions, Every room 
We Were in, wasivery icold at night, notwithstanding 
braziers were lighted on our retiring to rest. The 
roads, contrary to our expectation, were very good. 
‘Those in the first part of our journey were wide, and 
planted with high trees, the’ branches of which 
extended across. On each side of the road were rice 
fields. ‘The second part of our journey was through 
& mountainous country ; we there’saw a latge qnan- 
tity of snow, and were greatly inconvenienced with 
rain. We frequently found the roads cut. by large 
rivers, and we crossed them in ferry boats. The 
reception we obtained in every town was very cere- 
monious, First of all, an elder in uniform came 
forth to meet us, anf saluted each litter with 
profound respect; on each side of the street were 
police officers with polished sticks; and at some 


| distance from them were publi¢ fwictionaries in | The old man in referring to the circumstance of his 


| groups, seated on stools. 
| officials is singular—it consists of a sort of gown in 
| gauze, with, at the shonlders, a projection resembling 
| wings. In ¢onsequence of this, we called them ‘func- 
| tionaries with wings.’ Behind them were atten- 
| dants bearing wands, lances, something resembling 
| horses’ tails, and other articles—indicating, no doubt, 
| their differences in rank. In certain towns we found 
drawn up large bodies of men with bows and arrows; 
| in others, lines of soldiers with a musket in one hand 
| and a match in the other. We completed the 
| journey in twenty-two days, having travelled at the 
| tate of from fifteen to twenty miles a-day.” 

Tue New Zealander idea, says a correspondent to 
a contemporary, of which Macaulay and Shelley are 
claimants, in truth belongs to neither, as will be 
seen by the following extract from chapter ii. of 
| Volney’s “Ruins of Empires :’—* Who knows but 
that hereafter some traveller like myself will sit 
down upon the banks of the Seine, the Thames, or 
the Zuyder Zee, where now in the tumult of enjoy- 
ment the heart and the eyes are too slow to take in 
the multitude of sensations—who knows but he will 
sit down solitary amid silent ruins, and weep a 
people inurned, and their greatness changed into an 
empty name?” This was written in 1787, long 
before Macaulay or Shelley “lisped in numbers.” 

Tae Late Tuomas Hoop.—The “Dundee Ad- 
vertiser” says:—*“It may not be generally known, 
but it ought to be, that Thomas Hood, who so pa- 
thetically sung the ‘Song of. the Shirt,’ spent two 
years of his youth in Dundee, and began his literary 
career in the columns of the ‘ Advertiser,’ the only 
newspaper then published in the town. It was in 
1814, when Hood was 15 or 16 years of age, that he 
came to Dundee to live with his father’s relatives, 
for the benefit of his health, which was always deli- 
cate.’ Here he found himself in the midst of aunts, 
uncles, and cousins, of whose existence he had: 
never previously heard, and whose language and 





he observes, ‘like coming among. the Struldbrugs.’ 
During these two years his amusements were walk- 
img, fishing, and boating, occasionally relieved by 
writing for the columns of the ‘ Advertiser,’ then 


‘Spectator.’ He also contributed a few trifles to 
the ‘Dundee Magazine.’ On examining a file of the 
‘ Advertiser,’ extending over the period of Hood's 


Own,’ the contributions in general assuming fan- 
ciful names ; yet we alight on an occasional ‘ whim- 
sicality’ which might. haye come from the pen 
which sketched so humorously * Miss Kilman- 
segg.” ” : 

DeatH or a Contemporary oF Burns.—The 
living links which now remain to connect the poet 
Burns and his times with the present generation 
must be very few indeed. Nearly a hundred and 
two years have come and gone since the poet first 
saw the light, and it is now more than sixty-four 
years since he “ passed that bourne from whence no 
| traveller returns ;” consequently, the man or woman 
| still living, who has seen, or been acquainted with, 
the Ploughman Bard, must now be descending far 
into the vale of years. One of the few such 
chatacters was removed ‘the Other Gay by the death 
of Mr. Robert Martin, feuar, at Bridge of Weir, in 
the parish of Kilbarchan, who died there on the 
27th ult., in the ninety-first year of his age. He 
was atative of Dumfriesshire; having been born in 
the parish of Closeburn,on thé 8th of June, 1770. 
In his young days he,was employed as a farm-ser- 
vant in,Galloway. He also learned the trade of a 
“customer weaver ;” but abont forty-three years ago 
he removed with his family to New Lanark, where 
he was employed at the cotton mills there. He 
afterwards removed to the village of Bridge of Weir, 
where he died, after a sojourn of about thirty-nine 
years. Robert Burns and Robert Martin were ac- 
quainted somewhat with each other, but Burns 
was his senior by about eleven years. They were 
both present at a wedding in 1792, which took place 
| at the farm of Laigh, in the parish of Morton, in 
| Nithsdale, Dumfriesshire. Robert Martin was then 
. twenty-two years of age, and Burns thirty-three. 








manners were quite strange and uncouth to one who | pondent of a Manchester contemporary says :— 
had been born and bredin Cockneydom : ‘it was,’ | 


under the editorship of the late Mr. Rintoul of the | 








The ‘uniform of these | mecting the poet at this marriage, used to tell, with 


evident satisfaction, that “Though there was nae 
fiddling nor dancing at it, yet they were a’ happy, 
an’ Burns was just as dowce and decent as any 0” 
them.” At the Centenary meeting held at Bridge of 
Weir the company had Mr. Martin brought up in a 
comfortable conveyance, and placed on the right of 
the chairman; he was looked upon with interest, 
and they were proud of his company, as one who 
had been contemporary with the poet, and who had 
enjoyed the fellowship of the illustrious Scotchman 
whom they had met that night to honour. He 
seemed to enjoy the occasion ; he was happy, told a 
story, and sang a song. He has now passed away 
“like a shock of corn fully ripe.”—Ayr Observer. 
New Discovery 1x Dretve.—For a long time 
past the dyeing trade has been endeavouring to 
imitate the green dye used in China, and the French, 
according to the “Journal des Débats,” appear to 
have'succeeded in obtaining it from one of their own 
indigenous vegetable substances, a chemist of Lyons 
having been put on the right track by an instructive 
note which the Chevalier de Montigny had sent from 
China, along with samples of the:primary substance, 
to the Department of Commerce. , 
Tue First Rarwary 1x Sovurn Arrica—The 
great event of the past month, says a June number 
of a Natal paper, has been the official opening of 
our little railway, which has now become--a matter 
of history. True, it is only a single line, and no 
more than two miles in length, namely from the 
“Point” landing jetty, near the custom-house, on 
the margin of the bay, to the centre of the town of 
Durban, near St. Paul’s Church, That event took 
place on Tuesday, the 26th of June, exactly eighteen 
years to-day after the relief of Captain Smith and 
his brave little band of Britons by the arrival of the 
Southampton, when Port Natal was wrested from 
the Dutch Boers and declared a British colony. 
Monuments AND Memoriats.—The Londoncorres- 


“The sub-committee for the erection of a monument 
to Mr. Hallam have induced three of our younger 
sculptors to enter into a competition for e full-length 
statue to be erected in St. Paul’s: The authorities 
of Westminster Abbey would have given the space for 
a tablet or bust, but declined to entertain the nO 
ofastatue. The sculptors are Messrs. Theed, Noble, 
and Munro.”—Another monument is in. preparation, 


: 2 a On aS | to be erected at St. Paul’s Church, Penzance, to the 
sojourn in Dundee, we cannot to a certainty identify | 


any article, either in poetry or prose, as ‘ Hood’s | 


memory of “ old Dolly Pentreath,” who is said to be 
“the last person who spoke the Cornish ze.” 
This will bear a suitable inscription, and 1s being 
repared, conjointly, by the vicar and Prince Lucien 
naparte. 


Currtoy Susrmxsion Brines,—lt is currently re- 
ported that the directors of the Charing Cross Bridge 
Company have concluded an arrangement with the 
Clifton Bridge Company for the sale of the chains 
and materials of the Hungerford Bridge for the sum 
of £5,000, subject to the purchasets being’ at ‘the 
expense of taking down and removing them. 

How Worps Trave.—As a specimen of the 

resent rapidity of telegraphic comurunication, the 
fotlowing may be mentioned as the rate at which 
the Queen’s Speech was sent by the Magnetic 
Telegraph Company, from their new Central London 
Station in Threadneedle Street, to some of the 
principal towns. The speech contained 872 words, 
and was sent to Manchester in 20 minutes, Liverpool 
in 21 minutes, Glasgow 25 minutes; and other 
places, including Leeds, Hull, &c., in the same pro- 
portion. The whole transmission averaging about 
40 words per minute. The quickest transmission 
was 48 words per minute. It was also sent direct 
to Paris from the same station. 

Perray.—A waterspout has been recently seen 
near the shore, causing the sea to boil up around the 
spot where the column touched the water. Very 
heavy but partial rain followed. A few hodrs after- 
wards a second was observed, a conica), twisted, and 
moving column descending froma dense mass of 
clouds; but this did not reachto any great length, 
and after a time it ives 1 

Tue model of Prof: e's group for the Berlin 


Museum, “Tike Muse watering Pegasus,” has been 
completed by the artist. 
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MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW STORIES. 


‘THE UNPROTECTED FEMALE AT 
THE PYRAMIDS, being the first of Four New Stories 
by Mr ANTHONY TROLLOPE, will appear in No. 149 of 
CASSELL'S FAMILY PAPER; ready at all the Book- 
sellers, September 24th. The same number will contain 
the commencement of an Authentic History of the New 
Zealand Rebellion. 


CassELL, Petter, and Garry, London and New York. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FERMY 
COMBES.” 


Immediately, two vols., post 8vo. 
()YEs THE CLIFFS. By Mrs. Cuanrer, 
Author of “ Fermy Combes.”’ 
It. 
NEW NOVEL. 
ERBERT CHAUNCEY: A Man more 
Sinned against than Sinning. 
By SIR A. H. ELTON, Bart. 
Three vols. 
Mt. 
NEW NOVEL. 
CARSDALE: or, LIFE ON THE LAN- 


CASHIRE and YORKSHIRE BORDER 
THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


Three vols. 
Sir, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





CARLETON’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in one volume, crown $vo., 
with 13 Iustrations, by Fitzpatrick, price 10s. 6d. 


THE EVIL EYE; or, THE BLACK 
SPECTRE. A ROMANCE. 


By WILLIAM CARLETON, Esq., 
Author of ‘ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” &c., &c. 


London: James Durry, 22, Paternoster Row, and 7, Wel- 
lington Quay, Dublin. 





HAVET’S FRENCH CONVERSATIONS AND 
READINGS. 
Now ready, 300 8vo pages, 5s. 6d. 


RENCH STUDIES: 
comprehending CONVERSATIONS on all the ordinary 
of life; EXERCISES to be done at Sight; and 
DING LESSONS fsom Standard French writers; the 
whole on an entirely new plan 
By ALFRED HAVET, 


Author of “ The Complete French Class-Book,” &c. 


TO APPEAR IN SEPTEMBER. 


AVET’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK; a 

ee acareegoed h:? the French Language by the 

i System; co 250 Exercises in 

French and d Engh ciareataly, each Exercise consisting of 

Qramtces ana Answers of everyday use; with a Dictionary 

all the Words and Idioms in the Book. 

London: W. Attan & Co.; Deiat & Co.; Smrxry & Co. 

Edinburgh: Seton & Mackenzie; Williams & Norgate. 





1860. Just puolished, post free, Three Stamps, 


HE TREATISE, “GABRIEL on the 
LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MODE OF 
RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their PATENTED 
SYS’ of SUPPLYING RTIFICIAL TEETH,” 
with Flexible Coralite Gums as a base. 

The extraordivary adyantages obtained by Gabriel's 
system are a sade set of Teeth, adapted with the utmost 
accuracy by a visit of an hour, without any operation, and 
without the usé of springs, wires, or any metals. Sharp 
edges avoided, and an amount of suction or adhesion per- 

astonishing obtained ; whiie their success is guaranteed 
in the. most difficult cases, even when other methods have 
failed. They are not affected by the ordinary changes of 
the mouth, or even the loss of Teeth (if any remain), thus 
Senuning with the further services of the Dentist. The 

best materials, which are warranted to remain pure and 
sweet, only employed, while the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost. References to patients and testi- 
monials may be seen. Inspection by the medical profession 
and all interested is particularly requested by Messrs. 
GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince d'Ottajana. Established 
1815. See Diploma. 

110, REGENT STREET, near the QUADRANT; and 
33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, CITY. 

GABRIEL’S PATENT WHITE ENAMEL, for Front 
Teeth, the only permanent stopping which does not discolour 
or injure the Teeth. 

For obvious reasons, it is necessary particularly to notice 
the name, and that the entrance to the City Establishment 
is up the private Prsage, a the State Fire Insurance 
Office, and Benson, the Sirersm: 

AMERICAN MINERAL ve) TEETH, from 4 to 8 guineas 
per set. Best in Europe; warranted, 

LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. 

Messrs. GABRIEL find it necessary+to caution the public 

against those who copy their advertisements. 


ON AND AFTER THE EIGHTH OF SEPTEMBER WILL BE COMMENCED A 


SUPPLEMENT OF FOUR PAGES 
“THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” 


FORMING ‘AN ENTIRELY NOVEL AND COMPLETE 


“EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY,” 


In which the particulars of all public and private Schools, for both sexes, will be entered, which | 
when complete, will be the onLy Boox OF REFERENCE on the subject ever offered to the 
public. 


It is contemplated, in the first instance, to print the information as it can be obtained, and 
afterwards to collect and republish it in a yearly volume, which will be supplied to every 
Annual Subscriber to “Tne Literary GazeTre” at a considerable reduction from the 
published price. 


Forms for heads of Educational Establishments are Now READY, and will be forwarded, 
to such as have not already received them, upon application, addressed to The Editor of “ THE 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY ” Supplements of ‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” at 
the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


N.B.—There is no charge for the insertion of the particulars of Schools in “ The Educational 
Directory.” 





“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR.’—Suakespsne. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


CONTAINS: 


A DAY’S RIDE: A LIFE’S ROMANCE; 
A New Serial Tale by CHARLES LEVER, 





Also, THE 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER: a Series of Occasional Journeys. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Published in Weekly Numbers, Price Twopence (also in Monthly Parts and Half-Yearly Volumes), 
At the Office, 26, Wellington Street, W.C. 
And by CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly, W., London. 








UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 


> 


REGISTRY FOR CURATES, CURACIES, 
TEMPORARY DUTY, 


AND TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, 8.W. 








Oren Damy (Sarorpars Excerrep) rrom Exeves 10 Taaee.—Svussonirrioy, Five Suiitines 
FOR A YEAR. 


REV. S. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 
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R FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 

County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library ; in 
afew days 7s will receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial 
Bearings. Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with 
pane De nr 63; Large ‘Size, 128. Family pty 
with original grant of “Arms, to whom and when granted, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons - entitled. to- use. Arms, as extracted from. the 
British Min Tower of Lendon, Heralas’ College, &c., 
&c. The of Heraldry, 409 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
free. — By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 
Heraldry, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 





ARS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 
Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7a. On Steel 
Die, 6s. Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved 
with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 5s. Posts ered 
Letter, 1s. extra. T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 
Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 





OLT) GOLD RING Qs Caret, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42: 35 Large Size, for 
Anns, 75s. On of P. Ov order the sizes will be sent 
to select from. T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25; Cran- 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





‘AMP YOUR OWN PAPER— with 

Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and ge by means 

of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, 15s. ; 

Best Make, 2is. Any person can use ‘on T. CUL- 

LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 


a 


AMILY¥Y ARMS, &c. 

Printing on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 

12s. Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms 

Quartered, Impaled, and Painted on Vellam, according to 

the laws of . By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 

and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 








DING CARDS — For Lady ceo 
Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelop 
Maiden Fase i printell Inside, 13s. Visiting rs 
Comper sas Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Printed book post free.—N.13.—All Orders executed 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash.—T., CULLETON, 
Seal 


wer and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 
_ wegen Coarse Towels,.or Books, so as to prevent 
the Ini out, is with CULLETON'S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By weans of this novel 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked ina 
few hours. Initials, ls. each; Name, 2s. 6d. ; Set of Move- 
able Numbers, 2¢. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free, Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan F.R.S., Professor of € , ae. 


“ Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pronounce 
them excellent; the letters are beantifully marked in a deep 

colour, without t ;, and after a long 
with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other 

Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CUOLLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 


(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 


* College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
May 15th, 1854.” 
All Orders-to be sent te the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbeourn Street, Corner of St. Martin’s 
Lane, London, W.C. 


*,* All Orders executed by return of Post, 





ATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DE- 

STROYING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying 
Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of 
Insect, and harmless to animal life. Sold in Packets, 1s. 
and 2s. 6d. each (1s. Packets sent free by post for Fourteen 
Stamps), by Tuomas KEeatixe, Chentist, 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. 





HOICE of aSERVANT IMMEDIATELY. 
—DOMESTIC BAZAAR, 252, OXFORD STREET. 
Established 1830. A superior description of servants are 
waiting to be hired, from Ten to Five o'clock daily: refer- 
ence apneic te their last t place. Female servants of 
good %, and may pay 
after; to pes Gao 1 may be engaged as cOoks or 
if competent) no charge. There are always a 
few places for men servants. N.B. Female Servants 


required for Free E:nigration. 





Emblazoned for. 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





Tne Hoy. FRANCIS SCOTT, Crarmtan. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Cuarmay. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on all Policies 
effected pier to the 31st. December next year, should, in order to enjoy the same, make immediate application. There have 
already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums 
assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without imparting to the recipients the risk of copartnership, as 


is the case in mutual societies. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are put forth as examples :— 


Sum Insured. Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec., 1854. 
£5,000 . £1,987 10s. £6,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s. 1,597 10s. 
100 59 Lés. 139 lds. 


Notwithstanding these large 


¢ additions, the premiums ate on the lowest scale com 


patible with security for the pa 


of the Policy when death arises: in addition to which advantages, oue half-of the annual Premiums may, if desired, fox th 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 


The Assets of the Company, at 31st December, 1859, amounted to £690,140 19s. Od., all of which has-been invested in 
Government and other approved securities. 


No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


lhamediate application should be made to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK, 
SESSION 1860—61. 

MATRICULATION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 

On TUESDAY, the 16th of OCTOBER next, at Ten 

o'clock a.m, an EXAMINATION will be held for the 


MATRICULATION of STUDENTS in the FACULTY of 
| XRETS, MEDICINE, and LAW, and in the DEPART- 


| MENTS of CIVIL ENGINEERING and AGRICULTURE. 





The Examinations for Scholarships will commence on 
Tuesday, the Lith October. The Council have the power of 
conferring at these Examinations TEN SENIOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £40 each, viz., Seven 
in the Faculty of Arts, Two in the Faculty of Medicine, and 
One in the F; of Law: and. FORTY-FIVE JUNIOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS, viz., Fifteen in Literatare, and Fifteen 
in Science, of the value of £24 each; Six in Medicine, Three 
in Law, and Two in Civil Engineering, of the value of £20 
each; and Pourin Agricalture, of the value of £15 each. 


Prospectuses, containing full information as to the sub- 
jects of the Examinations, &c., may be had on application 
to the Registrar. 

By order of the President. 


ROBERT J. KENNY, Registrar. 


PuE QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY IN 
IRELAND. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 


The lege Session for 1860-61 will begin on TUESDAY, | 
the in ‘OCTOBER, when the examinations will commence. 

The College Lectures in the Faculties of Arts and Medi- 
cine, and in the Departments of Engineering and Agricul- 
ture, will begin on November lst; the Law Lectures on 
December Ist. 

Fifty-five Junior and Senior Scholarships, varying in 
valne from £15-to £40, are awarded by annual examination 
in the several departments. 

Higher Courses have been arranged for Students intending 
to become candidates for University Henours, or for ap- 
pointments in the Civil Service of India, or for commissions 
in the Reyal Artillery and Engineers. 

The ordi Classes embrace the branches required for 
examinations for the home Civil Service. 

COLLEGE CERTIFICATE OF PROF ICTENCY.—The 
Council have instituted a course of Instruetion:of two years’ 
duration, and will give a College Certificate of Proficiency to 
those who pursue it, and comply with the prescribed regu- 
lations. 

Farther information will be found in the “‘ Belfast Queen's 
College, Calendar” for 1860, or may be had, on application, 
from the Registrar. 

By. order of the President. 
RICHARD OULTON, Registrar. 

Queen's College, Belfast, July, 1860. 








BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
NDEX VERBORUM TO BOHN’S DIC- 
TIONARY OF LATIN AND GREEK QUOTATIONS, 
with the Quantities and Accents marked, (56 closely printed 
pages), limp cloth, Is. Or, bound with the Dictionary, 
together 622 pages, cloth, 6s. 


Henry G, Boxy, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


| gv sere IN HANOVER— 
Dr. AUGUSTUS W. PETERS, No. 5, Glocksee- 
Strasse, Hanover, a Protestant and a Graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Gi assisted by an English Graduate and 
by a Member of the Université de France, resident inthe 
establishment, and exclusively attached to it, as well as the 
most eminent Professors of the town, RECEIVES a select 
number of PUPILS, the sonsof gentlemen, for whom (while 
the strictest attention is paid to their studies) all the com- 
forts of a che Home are providéd. The pupils are 
admitted to attend Divine Service in the King’s English 
Chapel. German in its purest dialect and Prensh aeb mate 
the medium of conversation. 
Terms, from 60 to 80. guineas; no extras whatever. Re- 
ferences given to the Hanoverian Legation in London. 


W EStMiIs STER SCHOOL.—ONE 
VACANT SCHOLARSHIP, on Bishop Williams’s 
Foundation, will be filled up on Thursday, the 27th day of 
September next, at this School. Preference will be given to 
who are natives‘of Wales, and (in default of such> 
Lincoln, and candi- 





candidates are 
io nat Gena ee ursday, the 27th of September 
next, at “I'welve o'clock. 


The yearly dividend covers the expenses of tuition. 


Koen COLLEGE. LONDON.—THE 





neering, and Military 
and the E venta Classes), isnow ready, and will be sent on 
application to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Esq. Secretary, 

BR. W.JELF, D.D., Principal. 





MINERALOGY—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
Commence a COURSE of LECTURES on MINERA- 
LOGY, with a-view to an 9 mas of iy and 
of the application of Minera! stances in 
Sacieear anes begin on PRIDAY, October ma at Nine 
eeclock AM bem ns ae name 

iF » at same hour. 
Baer cpeacstise. J R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


BOHN’'S SCIENTIFIC LIBBARY. 


€ HEVREUL ON COLOUR, containing 
the Principles of Harmony and Contrast of Colours, 
and their —— to the Arts. Translated from the 
oe real ae 
edition, with a new Introduction by the rr, 
ral plates. Post Svo. cloth. 5s. Or, with additional 
series of 16 plates in colours, 7s. 6a. 
Hexny G. Bons, York Street, Covere Garden, London. 


SEMPORARY DVTY in the ISLE of 


aah of a Vicarage-honse, four miles 
inland rom Sama, offered for the services of a CLER- 
GYMAN- Oct. 8 to Nov. 24. Address Rey. A Cooper, 


the Vicarage, Newchurch, Isle of 
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T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL.—The WINTER SESSION will commence 
on Monday, October Ist, with an Introductory address by 
Dr. Prmtan at Two o'clock. ‘ 
LECTURERS. 
Practice of Physic—Dr. Pitman. 
Practice of Surgery—Mr. Tatum. 
Deseriptive and Surgical Anatomy—Mr. Pollock and 
Mr, Gray. 
Physiology, General and Comparative Anatomy—Mr. 
Athol Johnson. 
Chemistry—Dr. H. M. Noad. 


The Hospital contains 350 beds. Clinical Lectures will be 
delivered every week by one of the Physicians and Surgeons. 
A ward is devoted to Diseases peculiar to Women. 
Pupils have ample opportunity to attend Midwifery cases. 
Fees for Hospital practice and Lectures to qualify re- 
spectively for 
The College of Physicians... » £8118 0 
The College of Surgeons oes ooo 87 3 0 
The Society of Apothecaries i 67 4 «0 
The College of Surgeons and Society, of 
Apothecaries oa ase <o 9612 0 
Pupils who prefer to spread the payment of the latter sum 
over the period of three years, may do so by the payment of 
£42 the first year, £42 the second year, and £12 12s. the 
third year. Perpetual pupils of the Surgical Practice have 
to pay an additional sum of 30 guineas the first year; of the 
Medical Practice, an additional sum of 8 guineas. 


Perpetual pupils of the Surgeons are alone eligible to be 
Assistant House-Surgeon for six months, and House-Sur- 
geon for twelve months, without additional fee. Students 
of this Hospital are eligible to the office of Obstetric Assist- 
ant, who resides and boards in the Hospital, with a salary 
= £100 a-year. The Obstetric Assistant gives instruction 

on. 


“Phe William Brown Exhibition,” of £40 a-year, tenable 
for three years, will be open to students who enter to the 
Hospital as perpetaal pupils during this Winter Session 

The following prizes will also be offered at the termination 
of the Session :— 


The Thompson Silver Medal for Clinical Reports. 

Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize for Good Conduct. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie’s Prize for Reports of Surgical 
Cases. 

Mr. Lewis Powell's Prize for Reports of Medical Cases. 

A Prize of Twenty Guineas for General Proficiency in 
Medical Studies, for students who enter to the 
Hospital Medical School for the Session 1860. 

And for the encouragement of Clinical Study — 

A Prize of Twenty Guineas, for Surgeons’ Pupils in 

their second year. 


A Prize of Twenty Guineas, for Physicians’ Pupils in 
their second year. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Pollock, 
the ‘Treasurer of the School, from any of the Lecturers, or 
from Mr, Hammerton, the Apothecary of the Hospital, who 
is authorized to enter the names of students. 


IX THOUSAND.—New Popular and 

Standard PIANOFORTE WORKS will be found in 

the Catalogue, just issued by Messrs, ROBERT COCKS and 

Co., 6, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, W., Musie 

Publishers to Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, 
and to His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor Napoleon III. 








When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted, 


ORGERY AND FRAUD.—Understanding 
that there is at present an attempt being made by 


some unprincipled parties in our city to deceive the public 
with an inferior Starch, made up in packets closely resem- 


bling the GLENFIELD STARCH, we consider it our duty | 
to warn our fair readers to be careful when purchasing to | 


see that the word “GLENFIELD,” and the maker's name, 


“ROBERT WOTHERSPOON,” is on every package, as | 


none others-are genuine. 


TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tar LaNceT STATEs, 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 
First the kind Manufactured and Patenteed in the 
United Kingéom and France, as explained with Engravings 
in “ The Ilustteted London News, of May 26th. Supplied 
by Brown and Po:sox, to Her Majesty the Queen, by order 
from Buckinzham Patee, It is in great favour wherever it 
has been made known; for PUDDINGS, BLANCMANGE, 
&c., preferred to the best afeweoot, and especially suited 
to the delicacy of CHILDREN ama [NVALIDS. 
BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty. 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin; and London. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 





7HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary minds, publie 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained on application 
to RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
R. B. is enabled to execute every description of PRINTING 
on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished with 
a large and choice assortment of TYPES, STEAM. PRINT- 
ING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and other PRESSES, and 
every modern improvement in the Printing Art. A SPECI- 
MEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors sent, 
on application, by 


Rronaxp Bargrerr, 13, Mark Lane, London. 





RUPTIONS ON THE FACE, BOILS, 

RENGWORM, BAD LEGS, and all Affections of the 

Skin, even if of long standing, CURED by a registered 

Medical Practitioner of thirty years’ successful practice in 

such cases, Consultation hours; One to Four daily, and 

Seven to Eight in the Evening, at 1, Harewood Place, 
Harewood Square, N.W. 


Consultation by letter to M.D., enclosing five shillings’ 
worth of stamps, attended to. 





R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. T, J. Davis, Chemist, Rhosmaen-street, 
Liandile, Dee. 16th, 1859.—‘* Marry’s Cottage, near Liandile, 
Dee. 15, 1859.—Sir,—I have been for fifteen months atificted 
with confirmed asthma, attended with violent coughing. 
have tried uearly all supposed remedies without any relief ; 
but, providentially, I am happy to inform you that I was 
considerably relieved by taking two boxes of Dr: Locock’s 


eal 


yours faithfully, Witutam Jewxrxs, Calvinistic Methodist 
Minister. To. Mr. T. J. Davis, Chemist, Liandilo.” 


Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant 
relief, and a.rapid cure of asthma, consumption, coughs, and 
all disorders of the breath and lungs. Price Im 1d, 28. $e, 
and lls. per box. They have a pleasant taste. Sold by 
all druggists. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 
or PEARL DENTIPRICE, 
Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inesti- 
mable value in Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 
Strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath pure 
and fragrant. It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes 
spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves the 
enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness.— 





2s. 9d. per box. 


| ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 

| This Royally-patronised and Ladies’ esteemed Specific exerts 
the most soothing, cooling, and purifying action.on the Skin, 

| eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimyples, Spots, aud Discolorations, 

| produces a healthy purity of complexion, and a softness and 

‘delicacy of Skin.—Price 4s. 6d 










d &s. 6d. per bottle 





| 
| Cactiox.—The only genuine of each bears the name of 
| “ROWLANDS’” preceding that of the Article on the 
| Wrapper or Label. 

| Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, HATTON 
GARDEN, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


Beware of Spurious Imitations. 





OLLOWAY’'S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
; THE. WANDERER.—For all complaints ordinarily 
| affecting mankind whether internal or external, nothing can 
compare with these peerless remedies. Young and old of 
| beth sexes may use. them with certain suecess and perfect 
} safety: they are equally efficacious in hot and cold climates ; 
| no change of temperature or long keeping impair their 
| curative properties, which never deteriorate, and are there- 
fore especially adapted for emigrants and officers, or gentle- 
men whese pleasures or duties lead them to foreign countries 
| and various climates; These remedies any man can safely 
| prescribe with the absolute certainty that’ he cannot do 
wrong; they purify, and purifying must be beneficial, not 
only for the cure of the present ailment, but for security 
against future 





Just published, 1 vol., 8vo., cloth, 1és., Dr. WINSLOW'S 
New Work, 
N OBSCURE DISEASES OF THE 
BRAIN AND DISORDERS OF THE MIND: their 
Incipient Symptoms, Pathology, Diagnosis, Treatment, and 
Prophylaxis. 

By FORBES WINSLOW, 4_D., D.C.L., Oxon., &c. 

“This work will be carefally studied and received by the 
profession as the master effort of a great philosopher, whose 
wisdom, experience, vast research, large observation, and 
close reasoning, each directed to diagonistic and practical 
curative purposes, are, for the benefit of mankind and to 
the glory of medicine, inscribed in faithfal characters upon 
every page.” —Dublin Quar. Med. Jour. 

“Dr. Winslow has given to the profession a most 
masterly exposition of every conceivable phase which 
cerebral disease in its physical and psychical operations has 

‘The Lancet. 





been known to assume,” — 


Jouy CuuRcHitt, New Burlington Street. 


Pulmonie Wafers. You can make this public_—I am, Sir, |. 


HE BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 

ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 
JOURNAL, published at Aylesbury, has the largest 
cireulation in Buckinghamshire. Vide last Stamp Returns. 


BUCKS HERALD, 39,000; 


Aylesbury News, 30,000; Windsor Express, 26,000; Buck- 
inghamshire Advertiser, 19,000; Backs Chronicle, 6,460. 





CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — ELEMEN- 
TARY pescapagy i Ba facilitate Bag tie peg of 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology, can at 2, 5, 
10, 20, 50, to 100 guineas ; also Sthagis Rpoeianéne of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells. Gee! Maps, Models, 
Diagrams, Hammers, all the Recent Publications, Blowpipes, 
Microscopie Objects, &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand.—Practical Instruction is given in Geology and 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 





SAUCES.—CONNOISEURS HAVE PRONOUNCED 


EA & PERRINS’ “ WORCESTERSHIRE 

SAUCE” one of the best additions to Soup, Fish, 
Joints, and Game. The large and increasing demand has 
caused unprincipled traders to magnfacture a spurious arti- 
cle; but the “GENUINE ™ all bear Lea and Perrins’ name 
on Bottle, Label, and Stopper. 

Sold by Crosse and BLackwett, London, and all respect- 
able Oilmen and Grocers. 


Sole Manufacturers, 
LEA & PERRINS, Worcestershire. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NORTON’ CAMOMILE. PILLS are con- 
iN fidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy 
for Indigestion, which is the cause of. nearly all the diseases 
to which we are subject, being a medicine so 

grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the 
“Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” NOR- 
TON’S PILLS act as a powerful tonic and general ape- 
rient; are mild in their operation; safe under any 
circumstances; and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their we—Sold 
in Bottles ats. 1id., 2s. 9d, and Ts, each, in every town in 
the kingdom. 


Cavtrox.—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS;" and 
od not be persuatied to purchase the various imitations. 





MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 


igo EAR. in HEALTH and DISEASE 
with Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness. 


Br WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S, 


Surgeon to the Royai Dispensary for Diseases.of the Kar, 
ware, 


London: He=ui Rensnaw, 356, Strand 





Post free for Two Stampa; 


[XTRAORDEN ART DISCOVERY of 
me a Entirely NEW THEORY of CURING DISEASE, 

ing the recorded experience of 50 years’ special practice in 
Great Britain, France, and America—with evidence of the 
actual effects of the latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated 
NEW LOCAL REMEDIES, with the adjanets of Consti- 
tutional Treatment not yet generally known, even by the 
medical faculty of the British Empire, but which have been 
recently intreduced into England. Sent free on receipt of 
two stamps to defray postage, &c., by W. H Esq,, MLA., 
No. 27, Alfred Place, Bedford Square, London, W.C.—Daily 
consultations from Eleven till ‘Two, and Six to Eight Even- 
ing. 3 





dust Published, the 150th Thousand, Price 1s., in postage 
Stamps, post free, from the Author, and undermentioned 
Agents, 


N NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 

’ FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
CAUSEand CURE of ages “See Sr DECLINE, with Plain 
Directions for restoration to Health and Vigour; being a Medi- 
cal Essay on Nervous Diseases, their Prevention and Cure, the 
result of 25 years’ suceessfinl By J. L, CURTIS, 
No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LON- 
DON. Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8. 


‘“ The author has conferred a great boon 
little work, which points out the source of decline in youth, 
or more frequently premature old age.”"—Daily Teleyraph, 
March 27, 1856. ’ 


“ We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the bodk will not be found useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman.’"—Sun, Evening Paper. 4 





| Sold by Kent &.Co., Paternester Row; Max, 39, Cornhill. 
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Now offered at the following reduced Terms. Price for a Single Portrait, 5s. ; 


Jor a Complete Set, 101. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


{No. 117 (2277)-—Sertaanents, 1860. 








for a Selection of ten Portraits, 2l. 2s. ; 


[Only Six Complete Sets remain.] 


PORTRAITS OF EMINENT NATURALISTS, &c, 


CALLED THE “IPSWICH PORTRAITS,” 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE RANSOME, 


F.L.S. 





DEDICATED, WITH PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY 


THE QUEEN, AND H.RH. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 





* 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT, K.G., F.R.S., President of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, &c., &., &e. 


GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., Astronomer Royal. 

GEORGE ALLMAN, M_D., F.R.S., F.R.C.S.L, M.R.LA., &c., Professor of Natural 
in the University of Edinburgh, Author of ‘‘ Biological Contributions,” “Report on 
Fresh-water Polyzoa,” &c. 

DAVID THOMAS ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S. and G.S., Lecturer on Geology at the R.E.L 
Military College at Addiscombe, Author of “Elementary Course of Geology,” &c., &c. 


ROBERT BALL, LL.D., ee ee, Director of the Dublin University Museum, Secre- 
x to the poco yc s University land, Author of Papers on the Phocidee Cephalopoda, 
Oxen and Fossil Bears found in Ireland. 


SIR saaiay T. DLA C.B., F-R.S., F.G.S., &c., late Director-General of the 
11 of the United Kingdom, Author of “Researches in Theoretical 
Geology,” “ The Observer,” &. 


THOMAS BELL, F.R.S., President of the Linnwan Society, Author of “ History of British 
Reptiles,” “ British Crastacea,” &c. 


SIR JOHN P. BOILEAU, Bart., F.R.S., Vice-President of the Zoological Society. 


CHARLES LUCIEN BONAPARTE, es OF CANINO, Author of “ Fauna Italica,” 
“ Continuation of Wilson's Ornithology,” 


JAMES SCOTT BOWERBANK, LL.D., aie LS., Sse Author of “ Fossil Fruits 
and Seeds,” &c. Hon, Sec. of Palwontographical Society 


THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF BRISTOL. 


: a ee: D.C.L., F.RS., V.P.LS., &c., Author of “ Prodomus Flore Nove 


. WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., Corr. Mem. Inst. Fr., 

of “ Reliquie Diluviane,” * Bridgewater “Treatise,” &e. 

WILLIAM CARPENTER, M.D.. F.RS., and G.S. Author of “ Animal Physiology,” 

“ Report on the Microscopic Structure ‘of Shiells,” ke. 

SIR WILLIAM CUBITT, F.R.S., M.R.LA., FRAS, &. 

JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S., Author of “ British Entomology.” 

EDWARD DOUBLEDAY, F.L.S., Author of “ The Genera of Lepidoptera.” 

CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., and G.S., Author of a “Journal of a Naturalist,” 
“Origin of Species,” &c. 

MICHAEL FARADAY, D.C.L.. F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
Institution of Britain, Author of “Chemical Manipulation,” and numerous Papers 
in the Philosophical Transactions. 

EDWARD a F-R.S., and wee ete Regius Pym =< Natural ey in - 
University Edinburgh, Author * History of British Star-fishes,” “ on the 
Origin of the British Fauna and Flora,” &c. . 

EDWARD FORSTER, F.R.8., V.P.L.S., Author of Papers on British Botany. 

JOHN GOULD, F-R.S. and. L.S., Author of “ Birds of Europe,” Birds of Australia,” &c. 

ROBERT EDMOND GRANT, M.D.. F-RS., F.L.S., G.S., Professor of Comparative 
ny won Soegy = University College, London, Author of “Outlines of Com- 
parative Anatomy,” &c. 

Nate emyry GRAY, Ph.D., F.RS., V-P.Z.S., and L.S., Keeper of the Zoological 

of the British Museum. Author of numerous Zoological Papers. 


VERY 
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